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R umor has it tliat the world’s l')est 
chicken-fried steak is prepared right 
here in Oklahoma, although some of our 
Texas readers may want to challenge 
that. There is no doubt at all, though, 
that this dish is the hand^own favorite 
of most Oklahonnans. 

Lots of newcomers to our state want to 
sample this down-home gourmet food. 
Many visitors have never even tasted it 
before. And so, as a public service, Okla- 
homa TODAY has assigned a writer to do 
a story on the best places to eat chicken- 
fried steaks. 

What we need is a note from each of 
you telling us your favorite place and 
what makes its chicken-fried better than 
any other. That will get our writer started. 
Of course, she will sample the steaks 
throughout the state before making her 
selections, so write us soon. 

From 1933 to 1943, the federal 
government sp>onsored various programs 
that produced and distributed original 
art. Now, some 50 years later, people are 
intrigued by those murals, some still pre- 
served in local post offices, and are won- 
dering what happened to the hundreds of 
other paintings, drawings and sketches 
made during that period. 

Dr. Barbara Kerr Scott, art professor at 
Cameron University, says that hundreds 
of these works of art were shipped to 
Oklahoma City public schools and other 
institutions from Chicago in 1943 when 
the government ended the programs. 
Many were framed* Some were painted 
by artists who later became famous, artists 
such as Acee Blue Eagle, the Kiowa Five 
and Woody Crumbo. 

Dr. Scott is interested in tracking down 
this missing art. Some may stiU l>e hang- 
ing on classroom walls or stored on 


shelves at Classen High School, Wilson 
Grade School or perhaps Oklahoma City 
University, all known to have received 
art. So look around you — some lost treas- 
ure may l>e as close as the nearest wall 

After reading Bumis and Jim Argo’s 
story on New Deal art, beginning on 
page 24, you'll want to visit some of the 
post offices around the state to see these 
almost-forgotten murals. 

Interest also continues to grow in 
the performing arts around our state. 
And what’s terrific is that the Oklahoma 
Symphony, the Tulsa Ballet, Ballet Okla- 
homa and the Cimarron Circuit Opera 
Co., along with other, smaller groups, 
are willing to pack up and go to the 
farthest comers to perform. 

It’s a stimulating exp>erience for the 
performers as well as the audience, but 
along the way some amusing incidents 
are bound to happen. 1 think you’ll enjoy 
Connie Cronley’s story that begins on 
page 40. 

To illustrate that stoty, by the way, a 
sampling of these traveling artists posed 
outside Oklahoma City’s once-busy 
Union Depot. Listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, the station 
has been beautifully restored and adapted 
for the offices of the Thurman Magbee 
Corporation. 

Thanksgiving has always been my 
favorite holiday because 1 enjoy visiting 
with my parents, my brothers and their 
families. That’s when we get caught up 
on who has grown another inch, who is 
getting married, and perhaps find out 
when another baby is on the way. And 
there’s always lots of good food. 

If you have a large family gathering 
for Thanksgiving, perhaps you'll want to 
try out Cleo Bryan’s Scripture Cake. 


Before that, you’re going to want to read 
all about Cleo and her cookbook, begin- 
ning on page 6. 

Throughout the holidays, it’s plea- 
sant to bum scented candles. But did you 
know that some of your favorites are 
made in Bartlesville? The secret of how 
they can be burned but sdll retain their 
beautiful outside design is revealed begin- 
ning on page 8. 

And right after Christmas comes 
the new year, and you’ll want to be ready 
for it with one of our beautiful scenic 
calendars. From the dramatic view of the 
Wicliita Mountains on the cover clear 
through the winter snow scene above the 
month of December, each page of the 
1985 Okiahoma FODy/F calendar shows 
spectacular photography. But 1 suspect 
what you will enjoy most are the interest- 
ing bits of trivia about our favorite state 
that are found on each page. 

This year’s c'alendar also has plenty of 
space to jot down notes for each day and 
a plastic spiral binding that allows it to lie 
flat on you desk or hang on the wall. We 
were thrilled when the 1984 Okhkoma 
TODAY calendar won an Addy award 
from the Oklahoma City Advertising 
Club, but some folks think this calendar 
is even more beautiful. 

You will get the calendar free when 
you order three or more subscTiptions, or 
you can order the calendars on the back 
of the dust cover at ?5.95 each plusl l for 
postage. 

A joyous holiday season — from all the 
Okiahoma TODAY staff. — Sue Carter 



The Rush Begins; A Histor>' of the Red 
Fork, Cleveland and Glenn Pool Oil 
Fields, iy Kenry A. Fmnks; Okiahoma 
Heritage Assoc.^ ISOO N. Roinnsom Okia- 
homa City. OK 73W3; S2Z50. Voices 
fnun the Oil Fields, edited by Paui F. 
Ijambert and Kenny A. Franks; University 
of Okiahoma Press^ Normam OK 73019; 
$19. 95. This fall adds two titles to the list 
of works on Oklahoma oil. 
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In The Rush Be^m, Kenny Franks 
traces the boom cycles of three huge 
fields in the Tulsa area, using words and 
plenty of old photographs. He tells who 
brought the wells in» who profited (and 
lost) and what the fields meant to the 
state (a pipeline network and enough 
money to fund further exploration) and 
gives the histories of some of the earliest 
boom towns: Red Fork, Cleveland, 
Sapulpa, Kiefer, Mounds, Taneha — and 
the biggest boom town of them all, T ulsa* 
Voices from the Oil Fields is just that — 
the edited transcriptions of interviews 
done in the late '30s by the Federal Writ- 
ers Project* W^e hear from drillers, a 
spudder, a rig builder, a roughneck, a 
^*tankie^* (tank builder), a tank cleaner, a 
pipeliner, a pipe puller, a welder and a 
shooter (responsible for the nitmglycerin 
that was “torpedoed” down wells)* Then 
there are the stories of a boom-town 
lawman, an oil-patch preacher, a prosti- 
tute * , . and “The Litde Old Liidy with a 
Crutch*” Each has his or her own way of 
telling a tale, hut the same message comes 
through again and again- Life in the 
early-day oil patch was every bit as rough 
as weVe always heard— and tlien some* 


Keep the Horses Up Toniigjit, iy M. F* 
Guest; Dakama Books^ P.0* Box 
I55f Nortmn, OK 73070; S3. 95 plus $I 

shipping* Here's a perfect small gift for 
anyone who grew up in early-day Okla- 
homa and came of age in the Great 
Depression* Mr. Guest is a retired mail 
carrier who grew up and still lives in 
Hollis — and writes “epistles” for the town 
paper* This paperback is a collection of 
those epistles, whicli are simply his recol- 
lections of life in Hollis when he was 
young— what businesses stocxl wliere, 
games children played, gypsies camping 
on the edge of town, sharing a pair of 
roller skates with a younger brother, 
picking cotton, fishing, working as a 
primer's devil, going off to war* 

Mr. Guest has captured the simple 
richness of small-town life, and his book 
sort of makes you want to stop in at the 
Empress Theatre for a Hoot Gibson 
Western^ — ^and maybe a nickel ice cream 


cone or popcorn from Claude Jolmsons 
popcorn stand. Facing the Ixiok's open- 
ing page is a quotation: “Remembering 
the piist may not cure a bellyache, but it 
eases the pain of mortality*” 



I read widi Intense interest the article on 
Highway 66 and cc>mmend tlie author 
for excellent research and thrilling 
presentation. 

But regrettably he omitted all mention 
of the man probably most prominent in 
the development of U*S* 66 — Charles A* 
Tompkins- He serv^ed for two terms as 
president of the U.S* 66 Highway Assn. 
He spent months of travel up and down 
the highway meeting with legislators to 
promote paving on tlie route and at- 
tending conventions- 

Bom in 1873, Charley was rated as a 
champion roper, and he was a fine friend 
of Will Rogers and worked with him at 
the St* I/Ouis World's Fair in 19(H, Later 
he organized his own Wild West Show* 

Coming to El Reno in 1919, lie entered 
the auto business and thus became inter- 
ested in highways* He led the movement 
in Canadian County to pass a million- 
dollar road liond issue in 1927, wlridi 
provided for half a million for state roads 
and half a million for gravelling the 
county roads. This includetl paving the 
Canadian County section of U.S* 66* 

By the way- When 66 was first routetl 
through Canadian County, it ran west 
from El Reno to the Fort Reno Reserva- 
tion, cut northwest to Calumet, then to 
Geary, then back southwest to the old 
Key suspension bridge* In order to elim- 
inate this circuitous route, the state under 
the leadership of Sam Haw'ks built the 
new bridge due west of El Reno, elimi- 
nating the kink. 

//* A/er/e Ubtxis' 
Ki Reno 

Mteliael Wallis' article about Route 66 in 
the September-October issue brought 
back a fading memory' for me- 


in the spring of 1926, a caravan of cars 
left Oklahoma City to attend a national 
convention of Congregiitional churches 
in Detroit* As I remember it, there were 
five cars, four of which were driven by 
ministers^bad drivers all— and the other 
car was driven by my mother. I was the 
only cliild in the group* 

There were patches of [Xivement Ix:- 
tween OkLihoma City and Joplin — mostly 
going into and out of towns along the 
way — but most of it was mud! Tlie Rev* 
Wallach (I lx;lieve that was his name), 
who started the blister Pageant in the 
Wichitas, was one of the drivers, as was 
our long-time pastor. Dr. Frank M. 
Sheldon, and a Dr* Marsh, who was 
superintendent of Congregational 
churches in this area. I also remember 
Mrs* ITank Trtxsper and her niece Ressa 
-Alexander as Ix^ing among tlie passengers* 
We got to Detroit and back all in one 
piece, hut there were several times when 
we were doubtful we'd make it to Joplin. 

Jtan (Join ns 
Checoiah 

Michael Wallis did a marvelous story on 
Route 66 in Oklahoma TODAY (Sept*- 
Oct. 1984). 

1 tnily enjoyed reading every word! I 
am pleased to have Ixrcn a small part in 
the history' of Route 66* It saddens me 
that my husband. Jack [longtime presi- 
dent of the Route 66 Assexiation], didn't 
live to see atul read the results of his years 
of hard work m\ this famous road* 

Your magazine is an asset to our state. 

Gladys Cndmth 
(Clinton 

(Irendy ciijfrwd the stoiy- on catfish firm- 
ing (Sept *-(>ct. 1984)* 

I remember fishing for catfish on Buf- 
fido Creek back many years ago, when 
tlie meat on the fish was as sweet as 
lioney. 

I Ve been away from the state ft>r many 
yeans now, hut it makes me sad to think 
that Oklahoma has allowed her beautiful 
water to become so polluted that the fish 
have lost that flavor* Shame on all of us! 

IL F- Tttber 
San Frtincisco 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 

CLEO 


By Kathryn Jenson 




n the inside back cover of 
Cleo Stiles Bryan s 
cookbook, a photograph of 
Mary Elizabeth Reed Stiles 
beams down approvingly on her 
daughter's explanation of the book's 
title: “When my mother was growing 
old with failing memon,* I asked her one 
day, * Mama, how^ did you make your 
Poor Man's Pie?' She put her hand to 
her head and, with a twinkle in her eye, 
said, 'Well, it seems like I done it this-a- 
way!' " That response, familiar to 
anyone who has asked a true country' 
cook for one of her “receipts," inspired 
Seems Like I Done It T his- A- Way ^ a 
cooklxxik that is not only a collection of 
recipes, but also a loving and detailed 
record of the rural way of life. 

Cleo claims that her mama's response 
clicked in her mind with what many 
other wonien had told her about asking 
their mamas for cooking directions. 
Consistently, she reports, they^ would 
say, “I can't cook like Mama did 
bec:ause she'd always just tell me to put 
in a pinch of this, or a lump or handful 
of that or a glob of od/' Cleo concluded 
that unless she saved them, c ountless old 
recipes would be lost. 

So, when she retired in 1973 to her 
home near Taldequah, Cleo began 
translating pinches into teaspoons, glol:»s 
into cups and a rich oral tradition into 
written record. Like an 18th-century' 
novelist, Cleo has given her l)ook a long 
and descriptive subtitle th-at sums up the 
complexity of its contents; she calls it “ A 
Comprehensive Book of Recipes and 
Information for Every' Home 
Containing Recipes That Are Almost a 
Lost Art and Suggestions and Facts 
Wort h K nowi ng and Recal ling." W it h 
no formal training as a writer, Cleo has 
prcxluced a kind of Foxfire book that 
contains not only the recipes for every 
course from soup to vinegar pie, but also 
her own poetry', inspirational quotations, 
home remedies, household hints and 
just about everything else. She doesn't 


include the kitchen sink, but she 
provides directions for making the soap 
to use in it. Seems like she done it 
this-a-\vay: 

During 35 years as an extension 
home economist, Cleo kept records of 
all the best versions of everything she 
tasted. When she retired, she says, “I'd 
go back and pick out the I'jest cooks. If 
someone did a gocxl dish, I wanted to 
see it done, hear her describe it as she 
did it and convert the measures as she 
did it. We measured all those globs of 
oil." Cleo refers to her recipes as 
“intendews," bec'ause the cook was 
talking and C'leo %vas recording what 
she said as she cooked. Site's used each 
woman's ow'n words as much as 
possible, editing and revising her notes 
only for coherence and accuracy of 



Cko seih her imk at crafts fairs^ and by maiL 


measurement. Since her changes are 
slight, the flavor of the woman wielding 
the wooden spoon comes through; the 
“character” in each recipe adds to the 
storybook quality' of the work. Cleo is 
proud to teO that not one of her heroines 
ever hesitated in granting her an 
intendew'. The country attitude of 
“Ix>ng as I got a biscuit, you got half," 
clearly can l‘>e changed to “ l^ong as I got 
a biscuit recipe, you got it, too." 

It's easy to see why Cleo lias met wdth 
such wholehearted cooperation. If her 
cliarmi ng smile, lively wit and costume 


of a long calico dress and wdiite pinafore 
apron didn't melt the ccx>k's butter, her 
persistence in tracking down the best 
must have. She's traveled to Missouri for 
a special cinnamon roll recipe and to 
Pennsylvania for instructions in making 
apple buner, 'Fhe Pennsylvania Dutch 
w'oman w'ho provided the latter was in 
her 90s, making her the oldest 
contributor in tbe book. Cleo's also 
gone to Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mabama and even Finland, 
wdiere she was taken to a backw'oods 
home and taught to make Karelian 
pastries. 

C^leo's energy is so powerful that she 
could talk egg whites into stiff peaks. At 
67, she's now' working on the third 
edition of her book, which, like the first 
tw'o, she's w'riting out completely by 
hand before giving it to the typist. Her 
I husband, OdeO, she claims “says I come 
> alive at about 10 o'clock. He nev'er 
3 know;s w'hen I come to bed. " The first 
edition of the book, which appeared in 
1976, took three years to complete. She 
printed 20,000 copies of it, and they're 
all gone. She's been offered up to J+0 for 
a copy of w'hat has now' become a 
collector's item. In 1980, she brought 
out 40,000 copies of the second edition, 
and she's mov'ing close to a selJ-out of 
that run now. It contains 144 new' pages 
and several new' sections, including 
“modern" treats for kids and ethnic 
dishes. Number three w'iU be off press in 
the spring of 1985. It's going to include 
a section called "^'Come Laugh With 
Me,” a smorgasbord of Cleo’s 
humorous experiences. 

In addition to gathering, editing and 
writing out all the inforniation in the 
book, Cleo acts as her own publisher 
and distributor. She and Odell, who 
crafts beautiful furniture, travel to 
anyw'here from eight to 15 show's and 
festivals each year haw'king their wares. 
She also sells the book through mail 
orders by including several order blanks 
in eacli copy. Seems that anyone who 
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sees someone else^s copy just has to have 
one of her or his own. 

Although she's been apprcraclietl by 
publishers and retailers who would like 
to handle tlic book, Cleo isn't interested. 
She explains why she wants to keep the 
book a personal project: *'This was a 
challenge to me. 1 had worked for 35 
years, and to give up the general public 
would have probably been the death of 
me. 1 enjoy meeting people and helping 
them, and 1 enjoy the remarks on the 
book. I don't want to sit down, twiddle 
my thumlis, let moss grow under my 
feet and let the government keep me up. 
As long as I can keep active discussing 
problems with people, I tliink I can 
keep my mind active and clear." 

Right now, that mind is as active as 
fresh yeast and as cleiir a.s drawn butter, 
dec's background explains both her 
physical and mental ene^g>^ Born on a 
farm outside Snyder, Oklalioma, she 
was the "next-to-the-haby" of 1 1 
cliildren. On the farm, she remembers, 
"We didn't have a lot to cook with. We 
had to make do with wliat we had. We 
bought our staple gotxls, sugar and 
coffee, but we ground our own wheat 
and corn for flour and meal and grew 
cvetything else. Our back bedroom 
looked like a country store, full of big 
sealers of canned goods tliat we had 
cooled in a big horse tank." 

Probably one of the reasons that Cleo 
has never tired of researching and 


NCOMMON COMMON FOI 

preparing food is that wdien a young 
girl, as she tells it, "I didn't do the 
cooking. My older sisters were tlie 
cxx)ks. I had to get out and do t lie 
farming, ride the g<Mlevils, plow the 
cotton, gather the eggs anti kindling, 
fetch the coal and bring the bath water 
in for the coal stove to heat." She recalls 
following the harrow for up to 20 miles 
a day. At day's end, she says with a 
laugh, "You'd let the horses go in, and 
you'd come when you eouU!^ ^\s tier 
older sisters married and left the farm, 
Cltfo got promoted to kitchen duties, 
which she loved. No wonder; in 
comparison to the outside chores, they 
must have seemed like a piece of cake. 

Tlie icing on the cake for Cleo right 
now is the warm response she's had to 
her labor of love. She keeps more than 
4,000 letters from satisfied readers in an 
ever-growing collection of three-ring 
binders. In the back of the second 
edition, she's printed many excerpts. 

My favorite reads "I am proud of your 
accomplishments and the cooklx>ok is 
most interesting. I learned where babies 
come from, from you, sitting on the 
ground in your potatoe patch where 
your dad was plowing up potatoes. 
Remember?" Cleo esjietially treasures 
the letters from oldsters in w'hat she calls 
"real tottery handwriting." Her all-time 
favorite reads, "I like the kind of book 
by people like you — and not tliat other 
kind’ — you know"' All of the letters 


K 

praise the good food, and most, like the 
following, praise the “good read": “I 
just couldn't put it down once I started 
through it. It was like reading a 
stoirlxxjk and I lived it right along with 
you and your wonderful family." 

When she's not working on the 
book, Cleo gives frequent dinner parties 
and teaches country cooking workshops. 
She loves die students' "pride of 
knowing they made that. When 1 do 
bread workshops, they tie ribbons 
around their loaves and mark their pans 
so diey can't get mixed up with 
someone else's. They call their husbands 
out after class and have 'em to come 
look!" She's .seen a great renewal of 
interest in home c<x)king in the List few 
yean? and says anyone can leam the art 
w'idi only one prerequisite: “You have 
to like to cook. That's the secret of it all. 
If you don't have the interest, you can't 
do it. Good cooking takes time. Anything 
that's worth doing takes time." 

Cleo has taken a big handful of her 
35 years' time as an extension home 
economist, a lump of lier love of goex! 
food and the country way of life and a 
big glob of imaginadon. She's whipped 
these together undl they felt about right 
and then sprinkled in a pinch of folk 
knowledge and humor. What stie's 
cooked up is not jus! a collection of 
recipes, but a very tasty slice of a way of 
life that, thanks to her, now has a much 
better chance of l>eing presented. 3K 


O ne of Cleo’s most recent letters inditi'aces tliat women sdll 
believe chat the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
young girl writes, “Please send me some information on 
how to get your ccx>kbfx>k. I cotjk pretty gfxjd hut don't have any 
recipes. I saw you a few years ago in my home towm. Now Tm living 
in California and have a wonderful Ixiyfriend. 1 know he likes real 
liome cooking cause he's from hack home totx Vd like to he able to 
cook him some nice meals. It sure vvoidd be a nice way t<j get a 
serious relationship off to a gtxxl start. 1 ready like him an<l lie likes 
me." Witli the help of Cleo’s Ixx^k, I 'll l>et he will soon “really" like 
her, too. 

Scripture Cake 
(Ki ng James Version) 

Turn to the Chapter and V erse in the Book in the Bihle^ read it and k 

mnii suggest the proper mgredients. 

1 c. Judges 5:25 (3rd item) 

1 c. Jeremiah 6:20 

J c. Genesis 43:1 1 (3rd item) or I Sam. 14:25 
6 Isaiah 10:14 or Jeremiah 17:11 
3 ’/a c. 1st Kings 4:22 ( 1st item) 

Vi tsp. Ijeviticus 2:13 


2 tsp. Matthew 13:33 (1st item) or Amos 4:5 
1 large (grated) Exodus 16:31 (optional) 

1 tsp. 1st Kings 10:2 or II Chron. 9:9 

yi c. He brews 5:13 or J ud ges 4 : 1 9 (2 nd item ) 

2 c. I Samuel 30:12 {2nd item) 

1 c. Numl)ers 17:8 

Cream judges 5:25. Add Jeremiah 6:20 and Genesis 43:1 1. Add 
Isiiiah LO: 14 one at a time and do as in Proverbs 23: 14 after each. 

Sift together 1st Kings 4:22, I^eviticus 2:13, .Matthew 13:33, 1st 
Kings 10:2 and Exodus 16:31 (if desired). Do Proverbs 23:14 until 
well mixed. Add dry ingredients to creamed mixture. Add 1 Ichrews 
5:13 alternately with dry ingredients. What the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto, fallow Solomon's advice in Proverlw 23:14 for making a 
good boy. When this has been done, add I Sam. 30:12 and Numbers 
1 7:8. Continue Proverbs 23: 14 until thoroughly blended. Pour into a 
greased and floured hundt pan or tube pan. Bake in a pre- heated 
oven 350 degrees for 1 hour and 10 minutes. Ixxisen cake from pan 
with spatula and place on rack to t'ooL—( .Sri/es Bryun 

To order C/eo's cookbook^ send S7.9S per Imk (postpaid) to 
Cleo Bryan, P.O. Box 749, Takiequah, OK 74464, 
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What began 'when the Ririe famify fm^e crayon-tinteii candles for a church bazaar has gnmn up to be Keepsake Candles Inc. In the gym of an oid 
air-force instaliatmi near Bartksviik^ Alice Ririe and 10 emplaces make richly patterned and scented candles— many modeled from antique glassware. 
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WAXING ELEGANT: 

KEEPSAKE 



Inter in Oklahoma may lack the beauti- 
ful hues and scents of other seasons, but 
there s one peaceful, tree-covered hill nestled 
among the Osages just west of Bartlesville 
where colors and aromas never go out of season. 

Often called Radar Hill, it is the unlikely home of Keepsake 
Candles Inc, On the Ivill's crest sits an unpretentious one-story 
building, just across the way from a small herd of sleepy 
cattle. 

Not exactly where you d expect to find a factory that ships its 
product to stores in all 50 states. But don't let tliis simplicity and 
country mood deceive you. For inside that building is a factory 
with 1 0 employees producing more than 1 ,000 candles a week. 

Pretty colors and sc’cnts, yes. But visitors to Keepsake soon 
learn that these long-burning candles offer much more. Hand- 
crafted entirely of wax, they are reproductions of authentic 
tum-of-the-century, Victorian, Art Nouveau and 1920s glass- 
ware. The factoty produces more than 100 patterns in styles 
including tumblers, sugar brawls, vases, spoon holders, tooth- 
pick holders, celery vases and rose bowls. 

No one would want to light one of these beauti^ if it meant 
destroying the antique-design wax. So their creators, Alice and 
Ed Ririe, came up with a way for people to burn their 
candles — and keep them too. 

They develojDed a special external, heat-resistant wax. This 
discovery allows for the inside, or filler, wax to bum to the 


bottom. Light glows softly through the colored, patterned exte- 
rior, The shell remains to he refilled and enjoyed all over again. 

The special wax wasn*t developed overnight; neither was the 
success of Keepsake Candles. 

^'We started small and learned everything along the way/' 
says Alice, who runs the business. The candles and the com- 
pany they spawned were created 14 years ago when the Riries 
volunteered to donate some candles to their church's Christmas 
bazaar. Although he had no experience in making candles, 
Ed — a mechanical engineer with Phillips Petroleum Co, — had 
made molds of valves and other oilfield parts. He decided to try 
making candle molds of some of the family's heirloom glass- 
ware. (Ill us the Kf£psaie name.) 

“We made them upside down, of solid wax, and added pieces 
of our daughters' crayons for color," Alice laughs, as she recalls 
these first efforts. Although pretty, their first efforts didn't hold 
a candle to what came later. Nevertheless, all 100 were sold at 
the bazaar, and a loc’al Hallmark shop ordered five dozen. 

This inspired the Riries to take their new-found hobby more 
seriously. They moved the operation from their kitchen to tlteir 
garage and experimented with ways to improve the candles. 

The most significant improvement was the development of 
the durable, heat-resistant shell. “Ed began mixing poly- 
ethylene additives to wax and slushing it in the molds," *\lice 
says. “We learned quickly that the entire candle can't be made 
out of that — ^just the outside. If there's too much additive, the 


CANDLES 
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T/te factory seems to he compounded of equai parts hot wax and ingenuity (Here, Linda Thomas, left, and Traci Mallow transfer some of that wax. ) The 
ingenuity comes from Ed Ririe, who invented a heat-resistant wax for the outer shells of Keepsake camdes; th^ can he ftlkd again and again. 
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The ceimiks are procured by a hiend gf mass productim and oU-time hand w&rL Linda Thomas 
and Denisf Summer/in work on some outer sheiis; next comes the white^ scented JUkr wax. 


shell will crack* If there's not enough » it 
won't hold up* He experimented until he 
had it blended just right. . . . Tlien we 
developed more sophisticated molds with 
edges on them and turned them right 
side up/* 

According to Alice, all th^e features 
are the exclusive property of Keepsake. 
''Companies that make candles from 
antique glassware make solid candles from 
upside-tlown molds,” she explains. "Com- 
petitors' candles don't bum to tlie bottom 
without destroying the outside, and they 
don't have lids or edges*” 

Alice, the company's only mold maker, 
is as proud as she is secretive of her spe- 
cial molds that make these features 
possible* 

The Riries began showing their in- 
novative candles at arts and crafts showsj 
and demand grew. They hired help and 
moved the business from their garage to a 
small building near their home. In 1975, 


they bought the present site on the oddly 
named hill on the outskirts of town* 
(During the 1950s, Radar Hill was an 
Air Force control and warning installa- 
tion* Today, the factar>^ and its gift shop 
occupy what was once a high-windowed 
gymnasium.) 

Like the building that houses it, it 
seems that nothing in the factory is used 
for its intended purpose. The first thing 
visitors see is an old wringer washer that 
has l>een convened into a giant wax- 
melting vat* The last job of every work 
day is to place slabs of wax into this heav- 
ily insulated machine. Tlie next morning 
the wax is ready to be turned into Keep- 
sake candles. 

Four outdated gas stoves, hunters con- 
tinually aflame, heat wax c’ontained in 
buckets and aluminum coffee pots; a 
ra in 1x3 w of wax drippings kaleidoscopes 
their exteriors* When colors or scents are 
changed, the pots, wax and all, are hung 



on pegs on the wall, awaiting future use* 
Although Alice runs the business and 
"makes 99 percent of the decisions,” she 
praises her husband, who builds and 
maintains tlie equipment. "It’s not always 
easy finding parts for these things,” she 
says as her eyes scan homemade air 
blowers, turntables and other machinery, 
all built by Ed* 

The next thing visitors learn is that 
aldiough Keepeakes are produced en masse 
using machines Rube Goldberg might 
have envied, each candle also receives 
individual attention, 

A Keepsake candle begins with a piece 
of antique glassware that Alice buys at 
shows, shops or flea markets* "I like to 
own it so I can have it on hand in case we 
need to make another mold,” she says. 

Although she has no set sc'hedule for 
hunting, Alice is always on the lookout 
for piec’cs that have an interesting design; 
she researches each piece to discover its 
name and date* One of the oldest in the 
collection is "Button and Daisy,” a 
spooner that dates from the 1 860s. 

To make the mold, .\lice sets the glass 
in a cylinder and pours a mixture of sil- 
icon rubber around it* After the mold 
cures, she cuts it widi a special knife and 
removes the glassware, unharmed. The 
mold is then ready to receive the wax 
mixture that will form the outer shell* 

W ax from the vat Ls poured into buckets, 
and color cubes and polyethylene are 
added* There's a recipe for each color, 
but wax temperature alscj determines the 
c'dIof. "We dye a bucketful at a time and 
keep it barely melted and use the snialler 
pots to heat the colored wax to the 
required hotter temperatures,” Alice says* 
The candles are available in frosted 
pastels and antiqued colors. The pastels 
are very popular — Disneyland, Keepsake's 
largest account, prefers these* When the 
pastels arc poured, the first layer is white, 
and the colored wax goes in beliind it— 
creating a frosted effect* In contrast, the 
antiqued candles l3egin with the colors* 
Whether pastels or antiqued shades 
are being poured, a gloved employee 
transfers the hot wax mixture to the mold 
and slushes tt around, coating the mold's 
inside* She pours out the excess wax and 
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allows the first layer to cool This ‘'slush- 
ing * is repeated three or four times at 
different wax temperatures. 

When the shell is the correct thick- 
ness^ it is placed on a cooling table, 
cleaned and its seam lines removed. If it 
is to be antiqued, black spray paint and 
clear gloss are applied and quickly wiped 
off, resulting in a deep-patterned look. 
Pastels receive a clear spray for a glassy 
finish. 

Next, the wick is anchored and the 
shell is filled with white, scented filler 
wax. The candles are available in a var- 
iety of scents, which usually correspond 
to the colors — for example, forest green/ 
bayberry, red/strawberry or cranberry. 

Maple nut and apple pie scents are 


Jeanette SwtnJell is a free-lance writer 
living in Bartksvilk; Jerry Poppenhouse has 
shot photographs all over the world for 
Phillips Petroleum, 


popular in the fail; red/cranberry and 
green/bayberry are musts at Christmas. 
Alice prefers the natural aromas, as chem- 
ical perfumes are overbearing, “The scent 
lasts as long as the candle does/' she 
boasts, “because the shell keeps it from 
evaporating." 

Because wax shrinks as it cools, all 
candles are topped with a final thin, extra 
hot layer of wax. This seals them and 
adds a smooth, finished look, 

A tag with the name, size, color and 
scent is attached to each wick. Employ- 
ees check for quality before wrapping 
and boxing the candles, Alice is a stickler 
for quality for a simple reason; econom- 
ics, Her candles must compete against 
other gift lines at trade shows, “My can- 
dles have to look good enough for the 
buyers to want to purchase instead of 
other gift items," she says, 

Alice doesn't worry about competition 
from the big candle producers because of 


the handwork her candles require. No 
doubt, this handmade quality has kept 
KeejDsake glowing throughout economic 
ups and downs, but Alice offers addi- 
tional reasons. 

She prefers staying small and profita- 
ble with an enthusiastic staff to enlarging 
and increasing production and overhead. 

our size enable Keepsake to remain 
current with decorating color trends," 
she says, “It doesn't take much to change 
our colors to meet demands, A large 
company would have to do a lot more, 

“We haven't tried to grow beyond our 
means," Or beyond the homemade 
machines and down-home atmosphere of 
the old gym~ty^^ed-factor}^ It looks like 
the Riries have no plans to let the candle- 
light go out on Radar Hill, 03 



The same building that houses the Riries ’ 
factory also holds their sh^,, open 
weekdays 9a.m, to 4:30p.m. and 10 a.m, to 
3 p.m, Saturdays. Inside^ shoppers can find 
Keepsake mndks that range from 2 to 12 
inches taU„ and cost from S2 to $30. In early 
Novemher^ the shop gets a holiday look and 
hoBday hours: 9 a.m, to 6 p.m. — and 1-5 
p.m. Sundays hefinning after Thanksgiving. 

The candle works is open for tours from 9 
a.m. tod p.m. weekdays; though you can just 
drop by, Alice Ririe sug^sts you call or write 
ahead to make sure they li be operating m your 
chosen day. 

If you plan to come in a group of 10 or 
more,, calling or writing ahead is even more 
appreciated. **IVe might sweep the flotn' and 
clean up the place a biu ''Alice says. (That s 
no joke in a factory where the wooden floors 
have to be scraped dean of wax drippings 
several times a week,) 

Call or write the company at Rie. 3, Box 

406K Bartksvilh OK 74003; (918) 336- 
0351, To reach Radar Hill ddve two miles 
west of the State Highway 123 junction on 
JJ.S. 60, A sign points the way to the factory^ 
7/lOths of a mik north up a winding road 
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GO WEST 


By Kathryn Jenson 



Once upon a time^ 46 
beautiful queens gathered in the 
fair capital city of Oklahoma to 
attend a tournament where 
bold knights in shining chaps 
engaged in a multitude of 
daring feats. These lovely and 
regal ladies came not just to 
cheer on the fearless knights as 
they jousted with wild horses 
and bulls^ but to enter into their 
own competition. They 
competed to determine who was 
to be the Queen of queens., the 
fairest of them all . . . 
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A ltliough tliis sounds like tlie 

beginning of ii sliglitly frattured 
Lfair>' talc% it isn’t. Not just once 
upon a time, hut eadi year in 
conjunction with the National Finals 
Rcxletj, a lievy of stjite rex let) queens 
from acrass tlie U,S, ridts into 
Oklahon^a City to compete in a 
uniquely Southwestern \'ariation of the 
standard beauty-pageant tlieme. As the 
smells of perfume anti liairspray mingle 
with those of clover hay and horse 
manure, these unmarried women from 
1 8 to 24 vie for the title of Miss 
America, a major upgrading of the 
Annie Oakley image of the \A'estern 
woman, 

Liist December,, Brenda Lee 
BonogotfikVt Miss Rodeo America 1983, 
removed t!ie Queen's tiara from her 
Stetson and handed it to Sandy Kay 
Meyer, IVliss R(xleo Wyoming. As in 
most beauty pageants, the succession 
was acLompiniecl by tlie mingletl tears 
of joy and sadness. As in other, the 
abdication was actually a dismount, and 
some of those shedding tears were 
horses. 

'The tmil from plain oL horse-riding 
girl to Miss Rodeo America is one 
for green horns. '‘Queening," as 1 1 lose 
who do it call it, is a demanding 
oc'CLipation. Those contestants who 
come from the ‘'rcxleo belt," the 
traditionally Western states v%fiere rodeo 
is tile spon, liave some advantage in 
this tough contest. Since Western 
clothing is somewhat of a rarity on .^tli 
Avenue and nxleos are seldom held on 
turnpikes, women with sashes 
identifying them as *'Miss Rtxleo Nevv 
York" and "Miss RckIco New jersey" 
are not as seasoned in Western stylistic 
subtleties as tliose from Oklalioma, 
Texas, Wyoming and the like. In fact, 
one 1984 contestant from ‘‘back East" 
had never even attended a rexleo before 
this year s NFR. 

Teri Turnage, Oklahoma's 1983 state 
queen and one of the 10 finalists in the 
1984 national competition, said, "Fve 
been riding since I was old enough to sit 
up, and Fve been actively involved in 
rexleo for the List 10 years, A lot of girls 


from the nonliern and eastern states 
come down here totally unprepared and 
don't really know wliat it's going to he 
like." Wyoming s Sandy Kay Meyer, 
who won not only the 1984 tide race, 
hut also the preliminar>' l^ersonality and 
Horsemanship heats, made it her job to 
know, Slie’d been involved in kx’d 
queen contests for four years before 
c'oming to Oklahoma C'ity to compete, 
and she approached the national contest 
witli the concentration of a serious and 


make herself a serious contend er. 

To win the national c'omiietition takes 
work as liard in many ways as that of 
the rexleo athletes wlio compete in tlie 
NFR, anti e\en for those women witli a 
lot of horse sense, it s no pleasure ride. 
All tlie contestants are put through their 
paces for six full days of judged events; 
to make it into the winner's circle, they 
must show con formation, endurance and 
a lot of heart, Vanette Ru7^inski, Miss 
Rodeo Colorado, explained: "It's hectic 

EDDY SUTTON 



From a// atross the kmgikm {even Nrm Jersey), rrkleo misses gather each in Okia bonus 

City for six days of iadyiikejousiing They Ve dined (hut not winedX shtro) tme "^horsepersonship^ ''get 
7iew Stetson rromns — ami are fonst£jnt/y on their best queetdy heha^vior (Thty do take time out for 
courtiy jests — and to shtrw their appreciation of a horse or 


knowledgable cximpetitor. 

Sandy attended tlie 1983 Miss RtMieo 
America Pageant as a spectator to get a 
clear idea of how the mce was run and 
won, and then spent her year as Miss 
Rexleo Wyoming in training to take the 
national tide. She says, " I was very 
fonunate. Wyoming geiirs its queen's 
reign to preparing her to compete in the 
national pageant," She was more than 
fortunate; she was determined: She 
enrolled in speed i and modeling classes 
and sharpened her horseback skills to 


and demanding, hut also a lot of fun. 
We get from four to six hours sleep, get 
up at 5 a. m, to get ready and have 
breakhist at 7:30. Then they husde us 
off to make-up sessions, rehearsals and 
piersonal inter\'iews." Displaying the 
sense of humor necesstiry^ for su naval in 
this marathon, Vanette hastened to add, 
" J usually donk wear half a can of 
hairspray to keep my hair lcx)king nice. 
But it works. It might break if I touch 
it, but it works." 

From the time the women arrive in 
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A hra^ huiifi^hter may nsk hb life and Hmh io win his rmm^ huf at kast he needn V kok pretty at 
the same time. Teri Jo Turnage^ Miss Rodeo Oklahoma 1984. 


Oklahoma City until the new Queen is 
announced, they must "keep their hair 
looking nice,” both literally and 
figuratively. At ail meals and at a 
constant round of pjuties, they engage in 
informal con%^er^tions with the six 
judges. AH must also present a formal 
speech praising their home states, appear 
in a fashion show and give a series of 
formal interviews where they are judged 
on appearance, personality and their 
knowledge of horsemanship. Even their 
"leisure” hours aren't leisurely; they 
attend mandatoiy pajama parties each 
night of their stay. 

In addition to all this, of course, each 
woman must display her actual ability on 
horseback. What makes this aspect of 
the competition tough is that the 
women, like the rodeo athletes, draw an 
unknown horse to ride, .^though they 
are all skilled in horsemanship, or, as 
master of ceremonies Bob Eubanks 
bravely stuttered out, "horseperson- 
ship,” how well they do in this 
competition depends heavily on the luck 
of the draw. No matter how 
uncooperative the animal, the contestant 



The arena^ tnse test of a roeleo queen. Like 
Tamn^ Jo Sehauhert of North Dakota, each 
contestant must shine at horsemanship — on a 
steed she If never ridden before. 


must show that she can control it with 
grace and the illusion of ease. 

i\ll the women have practiced the 
four Miss Rodeo America horsemanship 
patterns at home atop their own horses. 
However, added to the variable of the 
strange horee in the competition is the 
fact that no one knows whicli pattern 
she will be required to ride until just 
before she mounts up. The riding 
competition is set up this w^ay for good 
reason. As she travels the U.S. 
promoting rodeo, Miss Rcxleo America 
is faced with a year-long series of 
unknown horses. She must maintain 
her dignity as Queen by staying in the 
saddle no matter what kind of horse 
she^s given to ride. 

Encouraging each woman to keep 
lier seat during the competition is a fuO 
entourage from her home court. Family 
and a host of loyal friends come to 
scream with delight and excitement 
each time she rides into the arena. The 
fathers in the group have one other 
responsibility; in addition to moral 
support, they must provide financial 
support. They dig deep into tlie royal 
coffers to pay for outfitting and 
transporting their daughters. And 
anyone who's priced hats, boots and 
custom-made Western suits lately 
knows that the price of dressing rtyal 


Western is much higher than going 
common in plain jeans and work hoots. 
*\lthough some of the contestants are 
helped by sponsors, most end up 
spending a great deal for tlie honor of 
competing. Mary^ DarneO, Miss Rodeo 
New Mexico, summed it up: "My 
daddy told me I couldn't have 
Christmas a^n until at least 1986!” 

Dorothy .Alexander, the pageant 
coordinator for 16 years and a 26-year 
veteran of work in "regular" beauty 
contests, admits that girls from tlie rodeo 
l>elt states have an easier time finding 
spronsors to help them ease the financial 
burden. However, she believes that 
having a lot of money or an extensive 
wardrobe is not necessary^ to win. She 
remembers that, "One year, a contestant 
from Idaho won wvith only three 
homemade suits, so clothes don't 
necessarily make the Queen, The judges 
decide more on tl^ way the woman 
wears the clothes than on the clothes 
themselves,” 

Tile final segment of the competition 
ptwes that more than fancy clothes are 
required to take the tide. In it. Bob 
Eubanks asks each of the 10 finahsts to 
answer a question that can range from 
the soc^ial to the political realm. The 
1984 questions demanded opinions on 
the issues of the appropriate legal 
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drinking age, the causes of the ever- 
increasing divorce rate and women 
competing in rodeos against men, 
among many others. 

Considering their end-of-the^trai] 
exhaustion and the “touchy” nature of 
some of the question topics, the women 
herded up some pretty good answers. 
However, not one went for controversy 
or left-of-conser^^ative philosopliy. The 
contestants were well aware that they 
had to strive to please a broad range of 
judges and still honestly speak their 
minds. In the struggle to maintain this 
delicate balance lietween expeaed 
"queenly'' behavior and their own 
individuality, and in most other ways, 
the Miss Rodeo America contestants are 
basically the same contestants in a// 
beauty pageants. 

However, Ms. ^Alexander, who has 
worked lx>th Miss America and Miss 
Rodeo America pageants, does see some 
difference in the two groups of 
contestants. Noting tliat 90 perc ent of 
tl^e rodeo bimcli have or will have a 
college degree and that many are 
interested in veterinaiy' medicine, slie 
says, "Miss America contestants tend to 
view the contest as a stepping stone, as a 
way on to other tilings. Their varied 
talents in the ans lead them naturally to 



.'ts emcee Eoh Fjibanks said more than once— 
beauty is not emu^h. A qmrn must also he bright 
and pmsed^ on horselmck or off. 
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Sartdy Kay Meyers tiara transported her to a 
yearlong procession of rodeos am! appearances — 
the realworU of *"^queerhng ” 


careers in show business. The Miss 
Rodeo America contestants seem more 
excited about the pageant itself and 
alxjut the scholarsliip money. They all 
have many talents, of counte, but they're 
all more intensely interested in the 
outdoors and animals. After all, 
horsemanship is the main focus of this 
pageant." 

Not that the Miss Rodeo America 
title doesn’t lead to other things. When 
she ends her reign at the reins, Sandy 
wants to work in public relations, and 
her year's experience has helped her 
toward that goal. She says, "It's been 
everything I thought it would be and 
more. I 've been on the road for three 
weeks every month meeting with the 
public at schools, liospitals, civic events 
and, of course, rodeas. I've also api^eared 
on television and radio. Tlie founh 
week of each month I've worked at the 
Pro Rodeo Hall of Champions. AH this 
has taught me to he indejiendem and 
flexible, to make the best of wliatever 
happens." 


Kathryn Jenson u a regular eontributor to 

Okkihotmi TODAY 


Sandy displayed all her new qualities 
right here in Oklahoma when she 
arrived at a Y ukon rodeo only to 
distx>ver tliat her luggage was still in 
Denver. What's a Queen without her 
tiara, banner, hat and boots.? In Sandy's 
case, clearly still very much a queen. 

She rode in the rcxleo parade in 
"commoners” garb, but managed to let 
everyone know' she was Miss Rodeo 
America. When her luggage did arrive, 
only a few minutes before rodeo time, 
she gamely changed into her queen's 
regalia behind the nearest, darkest tree. 
After all, there's more to 
"queening" than wearing a crown — 
especially w-hen the crown wraps around 
a Stetson and the royal sBppers are 
custom-made cowboy boots. 

Even though 45 of the 46 ladies 
competing in our tate did not win the arveted 
title of Miss Ro(^eo America J984, none 
was reaiiy a kser. They all mie off into the 
sunset having won the respect and 
admiration of a// who watched them vie for 
the crown. Ami, of course, they all lived 
happify ever after. 



The horsemamhip compeiition among 
the Miss Rodeo America candichtes, which 
is free and open to the public, runs from 7 
to 1 1:30 am. November 30. A reception 
and luncheon set at I i:30 a. m. December / 
(tickets SIS) wiil be foilowed by the first 
Beauty and the Beast performance at i:30 
p.m. Tickets are $5 and $10. 

The .second perfoniiance and queen 
coronation begin at 7:30 p.m. December 2. 
Tickets are $6, $8 and $10. A reception 
foliows at 10:45 p.m. Tickets are S/5. Ali 
events are held in the Myriad Convention 
Center, Oklahoma City. Tickets may he 
ordered from the Fullerton Ticket 
Civic Center Music Hall. Oklahoma City, 
OK 73102. 
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'^In all of modem America^ there is no more 
lost^ plaintive^ old-time sound than the 
booming of a native prairie chicken ... a 
lonely., wild sound made by a lonely, wild bird. ’ ’ 
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L THE HUNT 


Hunkered on my knees among the 
sorghum patch's stubble, I could see 
across the field to where a ** bob-wire*' 
fence cut the Osage hori 2 on. Beyond the 
wire lay a big hunk of bluestem pasture. 
Tall and rank, ungrazed, it could hide a 
scad of prairie chickens, who might be 
using it as roosting grounds. 

A hundred yards south 1 could glimpse 
my brother Dick, his dark shape blend- 


ing into the fence line^ where he sat on 
his haunches beside a fence post. To the 
west, out of my seeing in a slight draw, 1 
knew FA LaForce was doing likewise. 
Oklahoma's chicken season had been on 
the l>est part of a week, but not many 
birds had been taken. Oh, there were 
plenty of birds, but they weren't coming 
to cultivated fields, as the big grass pas- 
tures still had plenty of bugs and other 
edibles. 

My thumb kept ''worrying” the ham- 
mers on my old black powder shotgun. 


tlie one 1 call ”01d C & G.” Old Cough 
and Groan. It's a 10-gauge side-by-side 
muzzleloader. Dates back to 1840. 

Suddenly, out of the gloom of early 
morning, a single bird swept past me. It 
was headed in a beeline for Dick. 

Boom. 

That was the only shot — Dick must've 
got him. He shoots a "five-holer,” a 
Winchester pump gun, and if he'd missed, 
there 'd have been otlier shots. 

Then they came, straight out of the 
east, against the cold dawn sky — a v^diole 
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pack. I could see 20, maybe 25, birds 
strung out in a loose gathering, wings 
pumping, then gliding, pumping, glid- 
ing, heading due onto me. 

Back came the hammers; then, as the 
birds headed toward me, I swung Old 
Cough and Groan up, puDeil out in front 
of one of the high oncomers and set free 
the leaden swarm of No. 6 shot. In a 
heartbeat, I swung on another as I 
glimpsed a puff of feathers explode from 
the first bird. As he tumbled earthwards, 
I burned the second harreh 

Missed. Darn. A few moments later I 
located the bird that was down, a young 
cock with shon "ears.” Kneeling on a 
bare patch of ground I reloaded Old C & 
G, from makings I carried in my coat 
pockets. 

Chickens are best hunted with a mod- 
ern 12 bore, preferably one with full 
choking. No. 6 shot is kleal for chickens, 
as the birds don*t take a lot of shot to 
bring down. Birds should be marketl and 
gone to quickly, though, as a crippled 
bird will instantly run, and suU, in the 
weeds and grass. 

Prairie chickens are hunted through 
two methods, one known as ^'pasture 
walk-up,^' the other a matter of waiting 
for the birds as they come to feed in a 
favored area. Waiting was the methotl 
we were using. It’s important to scout 
feeding areas before the hunt — otherwise, 
the hunter could wait in a field that no 
birds are using. Even hunting a field that 
large numbers of birds are known to feed 
on is no guarantee that they will be there 
on a given day, as the birds are extremely 
unpredictable. 

The hunt itself is a matter of crouch- 
ing in the field and hoping for a shot at 
any birds coming there. Camouflage 
clothing is worn by the average chicken 
hunter, and binoculars should he used to 
sc^an for incoming birds. 

Prairie chickens are truly not a diffi- 
cult target. Their flight is unusual in that 
the birds pump and glide, rising slightly 
as they pump their wings, then leveling 
as they glide. Along with this, they have 
a rolling movement, which often causes 
the birds’ flight to be called "rock and 
roll” flying. Few of the birds fly too high 


to be out of range, but many do fly just 
"off the deck,” so the hunter must be 
careful not to shoot toward other hunters 
around him. Best hunting hours are two 
hours just after daybreak and two hours 
before dark, as th^ are the birds’ nor- 
mal feeding breaks. 7'hrougliout bad, 
stormy weather, the birds often come and 
go to feeding areas anytime during the 
day. 

Once the morning was half gone, we 
compEired notes, then headed for the big 
grass pastures. Osage County is made up 
of little else, so we had lots of ground to 
cover. Cietting permission to hunt prairie 
chickens is often no more difficult than 
driving up to a ranch house and asking, 
but asking is a must. Osage County 
ranchers are like all cow-country people: 
They are a little leery of strangers, but if 
approached with respea, they’ll warm to 
a hunteFs request to lumt their spread. 
Could be they’ll have certain pastures 
they don’t want you in, but if you’ll do as 
they ask, it may be that you’ll have a 
place to hunt chickens for some time to 
come. 

Pasture walk-up is not for the soul 
who doesn’t like to put one foot in front 
of the other. It’s not uncommon to walk 
many miles in a day’s time— without get- 
ting a slioT at a single bird. Once the 
Pinnated Grouse (a fancier name for 
"prairie chicken”) realizes there are hunt- 
ers after his st alp, he takes to watching 
for them, poking his head above the 
bluestem just like a periscope on a sub- 
marine. Seldom will these birds let hunt- 
ers approach closer than 60 yards before 
they flush, oftimes flying a mile before 
alighting. Talking and yelling is taboo, 
as this spooks the birds. 

The Lesser Prairie Chicken, cousin to 
Osage County’s greater Prairie Chicken, 
inhabits western and northwestern Okla- 
homa, and lives among the shinner)'^ 
mottes, which makes these birds easier to 
walk into range of, as the knee-high 
cover screens the hunter from the resting 
birds. 

Pasture hunting results in the flushed 
binds rising slighdy, then Oying due away 
from the hunter. Easy shots, but the hunt- 
er must be quick, or the bird will be 


beyond gunshot. Heavy loads and a full- 
choke shotgun are the only answers. 

IL THE HISTORY 


The Prairie Chicken, Prairie Grouse, 
Pinnated Grouse — wliatev^er you call him — 
came with the "Territorys” so to speak, 
when Oklahoma w-as first settled. Indian 
children caught the birds back before the 
coming of white men, and the person 
who can recognize feathers from tliis 
bird's plumage will often notice them 
adorning old buckskin garments and other 
Indian regalia. 

One old-timer was heard to say, “Chick- 
ens were as thick as pigeons down around 
Spiro, in IjcFlore County.” That remark 
might not mean much unless the reader 
know's that the now-extinct passenger 
pigeon crossed the evening sky "in clouds” 
in the ISOOs. The white man’s greed 
doomed the passenger pigeon, and Okla- 
homa's prairie lien appeared headed down 
the same path. 

Mankind threw his hardest punches: 
Market hunters killed the birds by the 
hundreds of thousands, shipping them to 
markets at Wichita, Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Fort Smith. Some marketeers 
didn't even bother to shoot them, but 
bought the birds from the Indians for 50 
cents a dozen, then sold them for $3. 
Prairie chickens were shipped to market 
in huge wooden barrels, 500 birds to the 
barrel. Others were simply hung in long 
strings along the inside walls of railroad 
cars, with only the entrails drawn. Spoil- 
age was commonplace. After all, there 
were plenty more where those came 
from. The birds sold for 30 cents to a 
dollar each in the big cities. 

Equally threatening was the home- 
steaders’ plow. With the coming of the 
sod buster, the prairie was turned grass- 
side-down, with a family trying to eke 
out a living on just about every quarter of 
land. Habitat was decimated. 

Statehocxl brought the first laws to stop 

Opfxwfilc The Okiahmm pmirie 

chickens are iookalikes. vartations in their 

si^y overaii coloring and color of their air sacs set 
thmt apar^. The Greater ihes on kiuesiem prairies^ 
the lesser in shinnery rm^ies. 
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‘ ^Maks do a song-and-dance routine that 
includes strutting^ stamping their feet and 
running for short distances^ tail feathers 
splayed, pinnae standing up like rabbit ears. ” 
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the slaughter of wildlife. Though there 
were no daily bag limits, seasonal hunt- 
ing dates were set, allowing long months 
of hunting, from August 1 through Deeem- 
her 31. This did nothing to help the 
prairie chicken, and as late as 1912 the 
season ran all of September and October, 
Fifteen birds could be killed a day. llie 
lOO-bird limit allowed each hunter per 
season was neitl^er lieedetl nor enforced. 
Finally, during tlie '30s, the season vvas 
closed. 

The '30s also Siiw Mother Nature take 
a hand in the goingsKjn. Dry, blowing 
winds came, and with them, scudding 
away on dirt-laden clouds, %'^anished tlic 
dreams of many farmers. As settlers were 
forced out, the grass returned, and witfi it 
the straggling hands of prairie chickens 
that had managed to sunive. 

At last, by the 1940s, a sliort season 
could l>e held, as the birds’ numbers reg- 
istered a surplus, I'liough limited, with 
small bags and short seasons, such hunts 
are a tool in wildlife cooserv^ation, as tliey 
create hunter interest, which results in 
hunters pressing for public dollars to be 
used in bringing alx>ut large numbers of 
h untable birds. 

I,arge numbers of the Greater Prairie 
Chicken can today lie fluslied in ranch- 
land pastures throughout much of north- 
ern Oklahoma, pxirticularly in the area 
from Nowata to Miami, and in Osage 
County. Scattered packs dot other places, 
and many folks wlio think tltey've never 
seen these birds may have noticed them 
along the Cimarron Turnpike, where it 
passes Oklalioma Gas and Electric’s 
Sooner Liike, in Noble County. 

The Lesser Prairie Chicken ranges 
furtlier v\'est, the largest concentrations 
Icx'iited in Ellis, Roger Mills and W'ood- 
ward counties. As the birds* names indi- 
cate, they come from prairie country\ 
The smaller bird is found on termin de- 
strihed as sandsage, higli-plains short- 
grass and sliinnery oak. Tlie I^esser 
Prairie Chicken is also known as the 
Sandhill Chicken, The Greater Prairie 
Cliicken primarily inliabits bluestem 
grass countr^^ 

Both birds are ground nesters, have no 
curiosity and are extremely war%% pas- 


sessing excellent liearing and vision. Stu- 
dies indicate a 60-percent turnover in 
populations each year. Hunting seems to 
liavc little bearing on numbers, but these 
birds are at tlie mercy of habitat loss, 
which keeps eraling their domains. Brush 
spraying in shinnery^ country' and pasture 
improvements are tlie worst offenders. 

Ducks are found in “floc^ks," quail in 
*\weys," and prairie chickens in “packs/' 
A pack may numlier anywiiere from five 
to a hundred, tliough tlie average is 
around 2.S. Tlie birds scatter in dense 



Hmtmg seasons m prairie chickens this 
^ayinter are:. 

Gint 

lesser Frame Chicken: Nmj. J, 4, h\ II 
Greater Prairie Chiekem Nov, 3-1 / 
Archery 

Ijcsser. Nov. 1 7 -Dee, 25 ( fkairr. 

Harper, FJlis and Woo(3warfi count ies) 
Greater: Nov. / 7 -Dee. 25 ( Craig, Kay, 
Mayes, Nowata, Osage, Ottawa, Rogers, 
Tulsa, IVagoner ami Washtn^on counties) 
Good pLiees to view prairie ehiekefis are 
wikl/i/e management areas — Osagi\ near 
PaW'huska, and Kaw, north and east of 
Ponca City, for the Greater Prairie Chicken, 
ami FMis, at ImAc IJoyd Pinctmt near 
Afyfett, for the l^’sser Prairie Chicken. Bird 
wiatehing should h postponed during hunting 
season, nadiess to say. 

If the National Auduhon Society kis its 
a pi'rmanent home for the Greater 
Frame Chicken will soon exist. The group is 
working to hir^r h5,iXX^ acres set aside as the 
Osage Prairie Natiomi/ Presir^r; its heart 
would he the near/y 30,()(Xhuyrs of the 
Barnard Ranch, north of Pawhuska, Serys 
lui Pemhieton of the society, "TV/t’ missing 
link in preseming natural are^is across the 
country has been the taii-^ass prairie. The 
Osage Praine would fiii this gap. 

For more informittion on the area, write 
the Auduhon Soi iety Regional Office, 210 
Southwimi PL, Manhattan, KS hhSOl, 


grass to s^iend the night hours, but at first 
day they fly toward a favored feeding 
ground, which runs the gamut from 
wlieat stubble to sorghum fields, soy- 
beans, alfalfa, clover, millet, cut-over hay 
meadows and green wheat, Ha\dng fed, 
the birds gather, flying to grass pastures, 
where they spend the "nooning’* houns. 
Late in the afternoon they feed again. 

On this feeding sc hedule, lafsser adults 
grow to one and a half pountls, whereas 
the Greater adult wall weigh nearer two 
pounds, full feather. The Greater hiis dis- 
tinct brown barring across the breast, 
witli an overall brownish appearance. 
I^essers appear to be yellowish in color. 
Botli have feathers down the legs, flow- 
ing out onto the toes — pantaloons, so to 
speak. Both species also visit die mating, 
or booming, grounds twice a year, in tlie 
M\ as well as the spring, though mating 
takes place only in the springtime, 

1 t*s tliese mating grounds that are the 
scene of one of the most famous sliows in 
the wiki. Every spring along about April, 
males of both subspecies congregate at 
small, flat areas, usually on a rise void of 
vegetation. These spaces, often returned 
to vear after year, are called "bcxjming 
grounds." The object of the gatliering is 
to attract females. 

To get the attention of the opposite 
sex, tlie males do a song-and -dance rou- 
tine tliat includes strutting, stamping their 
feet and running for sliort distances, tiiil 
feathers splayed, wings out, heads down 
and "pinnae” (long black feathers at the 
sides of tlieir necks) standing straight up 
like rabbit ears. They may also fight 
among themselves^ — make-believe or for 
real. 

Ml this is accompanietl by "lx>om- 
ing.” This is the sound nuide when the 
males expel air from inflated sac’s that lie 
just Mow the pinnae. The Greater Prairie 
Chicken'sairsaesare orangish — and when 
he deflates them, it s with a sound that’s 
something like "whoom-ah-oom." 7'he 
Lesser males, which carry' reddish air 
Siic's, make a two-syllabie mating call 
that's more of a gobble and has lieen 
likened to a dog's bark. 

Both calls can be heard a mile or so 
away, and when a wliole pack of cocks 
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The first weehem/ of chicken season, hunters who want to outdraw the crowd when it comes to ha^ng a pinnated j^rouse conj^^ate at Osage County V 
two wildlife refuges. Only 230 permits go out at each refuge, first ivme, first served, starting at noon on November 2. 


are lxx)mii^g, some liave said it sounds 
like thunder. One writer called it “a 
lonely, wild sound made by a lonely, wild 
bird. ... In all of nuxlern America, there 
is no more lost, plaintive, old-time sound 
than the booming of a native prairie 
chicken.” 

'Fhat afteriKXMi, ne;ir sundown, 1 topped 
a long rolling hill. Standing there, l(x)k- 
ing off to the eitst, I thought alx)ut an 
early trader who*d settled over in that 
direction. Old Jake Bartles had no way of 
knowing that a town like Bartlesville 


would someday be named after him, no 
more’n a cow waddie by the name of 
Tom Mix could realize he wouldn’t 
always be working cattle for an outfit like 
the 101 Ranch, making ?15 a month. 

No doubt in my mind, though, that 
lx)th tlu^se old-timers crossed paths with 
the feathered coc k of the plains, because 
the prairie chicken staved off hunger for 
many pioneers. 

Because of game Luvs, and a land too 
tough for scxlbusters, things have come 
full circle for these birds. I/et’s hope* the 


circle will not he broken in the years to 
come. 

For if man plows it all under again, 
sprays all the brush with px)isons, cuts out 
the shinnerv' clumps and levels all the 
hills, the little banty rooster of the prairie 
will join the Passenger Pigeon, in that 
Big Pasture in the sky. TD 


lyinkiin Bland is a nationally known hunter 
and author, whose favored quarry are wiU 
turkeys and prairie chickens. 
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sk historians and researchers to comment 
on what has survived the New Deal era, 
and they list public buildings, bridges, 
roads, parks, monuments and Social 
Security. Artists, however, remem l>er 
something quite different. 

Called, variously. Depression-era Art, WPA Art, 
New Deal Art or Post-office Art, Oklahoma’s share 
includes murals, easel paintings, dioramas and even two 
pieces of sculpture. They can be found in all pans of the 
state in museums, art galleries, public schools and colleges 
and a variety of government buildings, 

Th^e art works — the hundreds that can he located 
as well as the hundreds that have been destroyed (or mis- 
placed) over the years — are all part of what is probably the 
longest-running art exhibition in the state. All were com- 
pleted during the 10 years between 1933 and 1943, and all 
were the products of four government-sponsored pro- 
grams: The Public Works of Art Project (PWAP), 
Works Progress Ad minist ration/ F'ederal Art Project 
(WPA/FAP), Treasury Section of Painting and Sculp- 
ture (Section) — also known as Section of Fine Arts — and 
the Treasury Relief Art Project (TRAP). 

Of these four programs, the Section, whose commis- 
sions consisted mostly of murals, was the only one not 
establislied as a relief program for out-of-work artists. 
Instead, it was set up as a means of securing quality art by 
recognized artists to decorate new public buildings. 

According to Dr, Nicholas A. Calcagno, North- 
eastern Oklahoma A&M College, Miami, in his booklet, 
“New Deal Murals in Oklahoma/’ the Section program 
‘‘offered commissions by anonymous competitions for 
paintings and sculptures to decorate new federal build- 
ings, largely post offices and court houses.” 

Oklahoma’s other New Deal art authority. Dr, Bar- 
bara Kerr Scott, Cameron University, Lawton, turned up 
the information that artists who did the 31 post-office 
murals in Oklahoma were paid between ?500 and $2,800 
for their work. (The largest sum went to Ranchdl Davey 
for six murals in the Vinita Post Office that trace a brief 
history of the Cherokees.) Each artist submitted a pro- 
posed sketch for approval after visiting or at least research- 
ing the area he or she had been selected to portray. 

Though the era in which they were created was a 
time of hardship and despair, a majority of the art created 
{at least in Oklahoma) does not reflect this. In Oklahoma 
post offices, for instance, there are no scenes of bread lines 
or Dust Bowl travelers, no gaunt, hungry faces or Wall 
Street panics. The artists chose, instead, to portray Indian 
life and culture, the settlement of towns, the land runs 
and scenes from nature. 

If tlie murals’ subject matter tended to be idyUic, 
their reception was not always so serene. Dr. Calcagno 
tells, for instance, of some trouble that arose between the 
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towns of Purcell, Oklahoma, and Jackson, Missouri, 
Artist James B. Turnbull, a Missourian, submitted a 
prize^winning design for the Purcell Post Office, a cattle- 
loading scene. Conway, also of Missouri, received a 
commission for the Jackson Post Office mural. When the 
Jackson residents saw Turnbull's entry, they insisted on 
having it for their post office, leaving Purcell with Con- 
way's scene of cattle and haystacks. The Purcell postmas- 
ter of that time didn't care for the haystacks either, so 
Conway had to submit another sketch. 

All was not serene in Claremore or Watonga, either, 
though the flap in Blaine County turned out to be a giant 
hoax. The Watonga mural, painted by Edith Mahier in 
1941 and called “Roman Nose Canyon,” was said to be 
unacceptable to the Cheyenne Indians and more specifi- 
cally to Red Bird, the tribe's 71 -year-old Chief. His most- 
quoted comment: “Mural stinks!" 

Listed among his objections were: “ponies Indian 
riding look like hobby horses with swan necks. . , . 
Roman Nose's baby look like stumpy pig. , , . All Roman 
Nose's clothes look Navajo." The resulting furor was 
reported in Time and on the front pages of papers across 
the country. 

Finally, says Karal Ann Marling in her book to 
Wall America: A Cultural History of Post-Office Murals in 
the Great Depression, Mahier discovered “that the fun- 
loving Watonga Chamber of Commerce had hired Red 
Bird, Joe Yellow Eyes (his picturesque interpreter) and 
their retinue to drum up free publicity." Mahier, an art 
instructor at the University of Oklahoma and the only 
non-Indian native to receive a commission, good-naturedly 
offered alterations. But the Cheyenne conflict subsided, 
and Roman Nose (and his “stumpy-pig” baby) still deco- 
rate the Watonga Post Office, 

In Claremore the situation was very emotional 
because that mural pictured the community's most revered 
favorite son, Will Rogers. Acc'ording to Dr. Calcagno: 
“[The mural] installed in 1939 rapidly gained disfavor in 
the eyes of several local community leaders. They felt it 
was a 'hodge-podge and not enough Will Rogers/ Club 
women protested that there were too many show people 
and too much orchestra, ... It failed to capture the cow- 
boy philosopher's life as Claremore folk saw it/' Many 
residents didn't think the central figure in the mural even 
looked like Rogers. To all of which artist Randall Davey 
responded with an astringent press release that began 
“Phooey to Claremore, Oklahoma from Randall Davey/' 

With the passage of time, these furors moderated, 
but so, unfortunately, did a lot of the interest in the 

**ln Oklahoma post offices, there are m scff^s of bread Bms or Oust Bcm! 
travelers. Instead, artists portrayed Indian culture, scerws from nature, 
the seitkmeni of tsnms, Oscar £, Bernin^haus dmse to capture Weatherford 
at the turn of the century, when the town was the terminus for the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma Gulf Railroad. 
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murals. As is frequently the case with familiar things, 
often seen, many post-office patrons in Oklahoma towns 
stopped noticing their murals long ago. 

In Purcell, site of Conway’s ‘'The Round-up,” 
postmaster Robert R. Stephens has noticed that adults 
never appear to see the mural (“Adults never seem to look 
above their heads”), while the children almost always do. 

“You can see their eyes go right up the wall to it 
when they walk in,” he says, adding it is probably the 
subject matter, a brightly colored scene of cowboys on 
horseback in a swirling sea of cattle, which attracts their 
attention. 

In W eatherford, postmas- 
ter T roy Johnston was amused 
at the reaction of a number of 
townspeople after the post- 
office lobby was redecx>rated 
and the green walls painted 
white a number of years ago. 

“People kept coming in 
and saying ‘Oh, you put up a 
picture’,” says Johnston, who 
notes that the mural, “Termi- 
nus of the Railroad” by Oscar 
E. Berninghaus, had been in 
the same place since 1940. 

The Weatherford mural 
is one of the few of the “post- 
office” pictures that can be eas- 
ily seen in its entirety: most of 
the others are partially ob- 
scured by low-hanging light 
fixtures. Most murals hang in 
the same place in each post 
office, by the way — over the 
postmaster’s door — and they 
are all approximately 4 x 12 
feet in size. 

Although many of the 
murals are painted on canvas, 
others are not — the one in 
Marietta, for instance. Painted directly on the plaster wall 
by an Oklahoman, Creek artist Solomon McCombs, it is 
titled “Chickasaw Family Making Pah Sho Fah.” 

What is Pah Sho Fah? The people of Marietta are 
nothing if not friendly and eager to please. A post-office 
patron heard the question asked, borrowed a phone from 
postmaster Marius D. Easy and turned up the following 
information: 

“Pah Sho Fah is a dish made of corn and pork with 
very little seasoning and still served at Chickasaw tribal 
events.” 

One of the murals painted on canvas is the one that 
once was in Exlmond’s post office. When a new post 
office was built in 1983, the city of Eklmond was given the 


old post-office building with the provision that tlie mural, 
“Pre-setdement Days,” be removed, restored and rehung 
after the building was converted to city offices. Artist 
Jacques Lampin, who did the removing and restoring, 
had quite a time getting the canvas separated from the 
wall. 

The original artist, Ila McAfee Turner (who also did 
Cordell’s mural), was apprised of his troubles during an 
interv iew at her Taos, New Mexict), studio. 

“Well, the mural wasn’t put up to be taken down,” 
snorted Mrs. Turner. “It was put up with the idea of 
staying up!” 

The Edmond mural isn’t 
the only one that has come 
down over the years. The one 
in Idabel was moved to the 
new post office. Clinton’s was 
relocated in Town Hall. The 
one in Perry was framed and 
rehung at the town’s Chero- 
kee Strip Museum. 

Both Randall Davey’s con- 
troversial Claremore 
mural and the one in Guymon 
(called “Harvest”) were taken 
down and have been in storage 
for several years. Both were 
hastily removed with some re- 
sulting damage just ahead of 
the wrecking crews. In fact, if 
it hadn’t been for some quick 
thinking by historic-minded 
persons, both would have been 
lost. 

Says Dr. Scott, “The one 
in Claremore was rescued by a 
local banker who arrived as 
the wall it was on was about to 
be tom down. He asked what 
they were going to do with the 
mural and not liking the 
answer asked if he could have it. They gave him half a 
day to get it down, which he did, although naturally it 
was damaged somewhat, and he currently has it stored 
away until such time as the public wants it back. 

“Fortunately plans are now underway to have both 
these murals restored and rehung,” she adds. 

All of this talk about post-office murals is not to say 
they were the most important or even the best of New 
Deal art. It is mostly a case of them being so readily 
available for viewing, a fortunate thing for those people 
interested in art or in history (and certainly for those who 
like an excuse to travel around the state). 

Other excuses for travel abound. At the University of 
Oklahoma, for instance, can be seen two pieces of sculp- 



Dr. Nicholas Calcagno and Dr. Barbara Kerr S<'ott have scoured 
Oklahoma for New Deal relics., like these paintings from the 
Oklahoma Art Centers collection. Although hundreds have been 
founds hundreds more are still unaccounted for. 
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'* Indians Picket Post Office 
for Smelly Pu:tUTV " read a 
Chicago Daily News 
headline in June I94L 
Papers across the country 
delighted in quoting 
Cheyenne chief Pid Bird\ 
pungent comment on Edith 
Mahiers depiction of Chief 
Roman Nose for the 
Watmga Post Office: *Jt 
stinks! " The furor turned 
out to he more PR than art 
criticism — and Chief 
Roman Nose sti/i stands. 


A mural ly an Indian 
about Indians raised no fuss 
in Marietta^^'Chickasaw 
Famify Making Pah Sho 
Fah^ "by an Oklahoman^ 
Creek artist Solomon 
McCombs. (Pah Sho Fah 
is a traditional dish made by 
poundings then boilings flint 
com; depending on its 
consistency., it s drunk or 
eaten at tribal e^ijents. ) 
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tore by Jules Struppeck, done for the WPA and FAP, on 
the front of Adams Hall and three dioramas and four 
murals (WPA) by Ralph Shead in the paleontolog}^ room 
of the Stovall Museum. 

The hallway on the top floor of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society building in Oklahoma City is lined with 
PWAP murals by two of Oklahoma's Indian artists, 
Monroe Tsatoke and Spencer Asah, both Kiowas. 

Some other places to look for art from this era: North- 
eastern State University, Tahlequah; the Garfield County 
Courthouse, Enid; Beriy^hill Junior High School, Tulsa; 
Bacone College, Muskogee; and the Osage Tribal 
Museum, Pawhuska. 

Even more work was done 
on a smaller scale. The Okla- 
homa Art Center, for instance, 
has 19 WPA easel works that 
occasionally are put on display 
in special exhibits. 

'"There isn't really much 
special interest in them/' says 
Jerr)^ Ri^gs, assistant museum 
curator. “They aren't really 
remarkable separately, at least 
the ones we have, but when 
shown as a group they do take 
on a whole different meaning. 

It's probably because they are 
thematic and reflect that era so 
well — the Depression, effects 
of war, the social and indus- 
trial advancements of die time/' 

These particular 19 paint- 
ings have a very special mean- 
ing to the art center itself. 

""They are how the art center 
began, the beginning of our 
collection," says Riggs. 

The collection was ac- 
quired through the efforts of 
the center s founding director, 
the late Nan Sheets. It was through her work as director 
of Oklahoma's branch of another WPA project, the Fed- 
eral Gallery, that hundreds of WPA pieces were brought 
to the state. Mrs. Sheets was one of the people in charge of 
allocating these works to the buildings or institutions 
where they w^ould stay. 

The Federal Gallery was established in December, 
1935. By 1942, several extension galleries had been estab- 
lished in smaller Oklahoma towns, hundreds of art classes 
for school children, senior citizens, blacks, soldiers and 
other special groups had been held, and hundreds of lec- 
tures and exhibits had been conducted — all in the interest 
of acquainting Oklahoma people with art. The Gallery 
continued till World War II redefined the government's 


priorities on a massive scale. 

P'oIIowing the war, interest seemed to stay directed 
away from the Depression and its art. Then, in the 70s, 
people began looking around and noticing onc'e again the 
artworks that were all around them. Both Dr. Scott and 
Dr. Calcagno became interested in New Deal art because 
of someone else's interest. 

Dr. Calcagno began his study in the early 1970s 
when he ran across a friend who was a professor of an at 
Wichita University. 

"He told me he was doing an inventory^ of depression- 
era murals in Kansas and suggested I do the same in 

Oklahoma, as it was important 
to have a record of all of this. 
So I got busy and traveled 
around the state tracking down 
the murals and photographing 
them. What my friend hadn't 
told me was there was a 
government program going on 
at the time in which each state 
was divided into sections, with 
a researcher in each section. I 
did the whole state by myself/' 
he adds, laughing. His research 
was later used in his New Deal 
booklet, which was published 
in 1976 as a bicentennial 
project. 

Dr. Scott was looking for 
a subject for a special project 
during Oklahoma's Diamond 
Jubilee celebration in 1982. 

""I couldn't come up with 
any ideas, but finally my de- 
partment chairman, Jack 
Bryan, reminded me I had 
two students who were inter- 
ested in New Deal art and 
suggested I think about doing 
something with that/' she says. 
'"At first my students, Sally Soelle and Gayle Clark, and I 
thought we might do a travel map of some kind, Usting 
places where people could see examples of New Deal art 
and showing how to get there." 

The subject proved to be larger than they ever 
imagined, and her booklet, ""New Deal Art: The Okla- 
homa Experience," is the result. 

Both experts are willing to let the subject drop. 
Indeed, they have tried, hut without much success. 

"Not a day goes by that I don't get a phone call or a 
letter on die subject," says Dr. Calcagno, 

"I make at least two talks a month to organizations 
on the subject," says Dr. Scott, who also receives her 
share of mail and phone calls. The tw^o have finally 



all New Dfa/ art was painted on canvas; these monumental 
fibres were sculpted by Jules ^truppeck for Oklahoma University j 
Adams Hall (The spikelets and chicken wire are anti-pigeon devices Q 
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In Oklahoma post offices^ 
the most popular theme was 
the knJ run; five murals 
ileal with me or another of 
the state V ktul rushes. 

Then there were Indians— 
and cowboys^ Hke the mes in 
Fred CoTiway's 
Round-up, ” Purcell 
postmaster Robert R. 
Stephens says that adults 
hardly ever notice the herd 
swirhng above them^ but that 
children almost always do. 


'^Canadian Honkers " 
decorate the Waurika Post 
Office because the town lies 
m the waterfemTs ffymay. 
On the wh^,, Oklahoma 
non-Indian New Deal art 
stays away from that 
*dbstract art stuff '^opting 
instead for a sort of 
tdeadzed rmiism,, strmgfi 
fkvored by the Refionadsm 
of Grant Wood and 
Thomas Hart Benton. 
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decided to prepare a program and exhibit on the subject, 
which they hope to have ready next year. 

Dr. Scott likes to point out that W^PA art is, after all, 
a program that is still ver\^ much alive today. 

“The government still owns these art works and has 
a say in what happens to them. They are still in the 
business, believe it or not, of reallocating these pieces,” 
she says. 

Ask a researcher (Scott), an art curator (Riggs) and 


an artist (Wocxly Crumbo, who did the Nowata Post 
Office mural) what was the best thing to come out of the 
New Ded programs of the Depression, and they will tell 
you: the federal programs for the arts. 

“It was really far-sighted of the government to make 
provisions for our cultural life,” says Riggs. “W'e really 
need something like that again, more support for the arts 
tcxlay. But Tm sure such a thing will never Iiappen 
again.” 33 


Getting There 

The follcewing is a list of post offices in 
Oklahoma 'where New Deal murals can he 
seen — complete with names of the artists ami 
the murals. The list was compiled hy Dr. 
Barbara Kerr Scott and Dr. Nicholas A. 
Calcagno. 

Anadarko 

^Stephen Mopope, **Kiowas Mo'ilng 
Camp ” ( 16 panels) 

C'oalgate 

*Acee Blue Eagle^ Woman Making 
Pishafa'' 

Corxlell 

lb McAfee Turner^ ''The Scene Changes** 
Drumright 

Frank Weathers Ijong, "Oklahoma Iximl 
Rush" 

Hollis 

IJoyd I jozes Goff "Mapping the Trad" 

Hugo (Old Post Office) 

Joseph Amadeus Fleck, "The Red Man of 
Okbhoma Sees the First Stagecoach" 

IdabeK Xevv Post Office) 

Harry Ijouis Freund, "Last Home of the 
Choctaw Nation " 

MadiU 

Fjhel Magafan, ‘ 'Prairie Fire 
Marietta 

^Solomon McCombs, "Chickasaw Family 
Making Pah Sho Fah " 

.Marlow 

Lew E. Davis, "Cattle Days" 

Nowata 

* Woody Crumbo, "Rainbow" 

Okemah 

*W alter Richard ( Dick) W* *st, "The 
Grand Council of 1842" 

* Asterisks indicate Okbhoma artists. 


Pawhuska 

Olhe Rush, "Osage Treaty" 

Poteaii 

Joan Cunningham, "Cotton" 

Purcell 

Frederick E. Corrway, "The Rouml-up" 



Most murals hang above the postnuister's 
door— like Troy Johnston *s in Weatherford. 

Sayre 

Vance Hall Kirkbnd, "The Opening of 
the Cheyenne and Arapa ho Country" 

Seminole 

*Acee Blue Eagle, "Seminole Indbn 
Vilbge Scene" 

Stilwell 

Olga Mohr, "Cherokee Indian Farming 
ami Animal Husbamlry" 

Sulphur 

Albert T. Reul, "The Romance of the 
Mail in the Old Cattle Country" 

Tahlequah 

Manuel A. Bromberg, "Choctaw Ball- 
Pbyl840" 


V^inita 

Riimbll Davey, "Cherokee History" 

( 6 panels) 

W’atonga 

*Fdlith Mahier, ''Roman Nose Canyon" 
W aurika 

Theodore Van Soelen, "Canadian 
Honkers" 

Weatherford 

Oscar R Beminghaus, "Terminus of the 
Radroitd" 

WVwoka 

Marjorie Rowbmi Cbrke, "Historical 
Backgrouml of Wewoka " 

Yukon 

TXihlov I pear, "The Run, April 22, 

1889 — Taking the Lead" 

Other post-office murals are no longer on 
P.O. 'walls, hut still exist: 

CLiremore (in storage) 

Ramlall Davey, "Will Rogers " 

Clinton ( moved to Town Hall) 

Ijoren Norman Mozley, "Race for I ja ml" 

Edmond ( new C it y H all ) 

Ib McAfee Turner, "Pre-settlement 
Days" 

Guvmon (in storage) 

Jity Risling, 'Harvest" 

Perr\’ (Cherokee Strip .Museum) 

Thomas M. Stell Jr., "Range Branding 
Down by the Big Tank " 

Dr. Calcagno *s w^rk on New Deal murals 
is no longer in print, but his slide show ami 
tape on the murals can be rented for S3 a 
week from the Okbhorruj Fouridation for the 
Humanities, 2809 NIV Expressway, 
Okbhoma City, OK 731 12. .4 limited 
number of Dr. Scott's "New Deal Art: The 
Okbhoma Experience" can also be obtained 
there, free of charge. 
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New Deal Artist Emeritus 


W (Kxly C'rumlx) was working at Doug- 
las Aircraft in 1’ulsii as a designer in 
1 943 when he finished his murah 
“Rainbow/’ for the Nowata Post Office. I le 
worked on it at home, and when the canvas 
was finished lie t(X)k his t(x>Is along and put it 
up himself with the help of a local handyman. 

I le was paid $7Si) for his work, and he recalls 
that it seemed a handsome sum. (Only a few 
years before, he’d sold 22 paintings to the San 
Francisco Museum of Art for ;^S apiece.) 

“A couple of years ago they had me 
come back and do a little restoration work 
and clean the mural,” Crumlx), remembers, 
as he relaxes in the shady front yard of his 
home near Checotah. “There wasn’t much 
restoration to do because I use egg tempera, 
which holds up g(xxl. I w'as paid about three 
times as much on that job as I was originally. 

If I could wait around another 40 years, just 
imagine how much money I might get,’’ he 
adds, laughing. 

Not long ago, Crumbo’s son went to see 
his father’s other Section murals (there are 
six) in the new Dejxirtment of Interior Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. 

“lie had a time tr\ing to find them,” 

Cmmbo s;iys. “He kept telling everyone that 
he knew they were there somepkee, and sure 
enough he finally found them. They are up on the eighth fl<x>r. I had 
to go to W ashington to paint those. I worked day and night trying to 
hurry^ and get out of there.” 

Dr. Nichohis Calcagno, one of Oklahoma’s New Deal Art 
experts, says that of all the murals painted in Oklahoma during the 
Depression era, his favorites are the ones by Crumlx) and his fellow 
Indian artists. 

I le has plenty to enjoy, because there are 50 murals in the slate 
piiinted by Oklahoma Indian artists, including Crumlx>, Stephen 
Mopope, Acee Blue Kagle, Monroe Tsatoke, Spencer A.sah, Dick 
W est, Jack Hokeah and .\lbin Jake. 

Oumbo, like his fellow artist Dick W’est, has lived to become a 
legend. A Pottiiwatomie born in Ixrxington, he was educated at Chi- 
IcK'co Indian Sc hcxil, the American Induin Institute and W^ichita Uni- 
versity (lx>th in Wic hita, Kansas) and the University of Oklahoma. 1 le 
was appointed director of the school of art at Bacone College when he 
was 21 and was curator of the El Paso Museum of Art from 1960 until 
1968. 

Crumbo stopped painting 30 years ago, and as a result, he says, 
“I’m one of the few artists who has had the opportunity to see the 
value of his origirud work greatly increase while he was still alive. I 
stopped painting Ixxause I couldn’t make a living at it. There was a 
time when I couldn’t sell a painting for Today that painting 
would l>e worth about ^35,000, maybe more.” 


W hile it is true C'rumbo stopped paint- 
ing because he couldn’t make a living for his 
family doing so, money was not the only rea- 
son he quit. His objective through the years 
has been to help educate the public to Indian 
art by making it available to as many people as 
possible. To do this, he reissues his original 
pictures as prints, silk screens and etchings. 

“At one time 1 was doing 30 to 50 print 
shows a month, mostly on college campuses. 1 
kept my prices low’ so even the poorest stu- 
dent could afford something. Fhey could miss 
one meal and Ixf able to have a print,” says 
Crumbo, who adds that he cxc-asionally will 
meet “customers” from years ago who thank 
him and tell him they still have their prints. 

W hen he and his wife, Lillian, w'ho 
taught for years at BIA sc hcx^ls throughout 
the Southw^est, retired to their present farm 
home, Crumlx) built a rc*d barn w'ith a large 
north window to house his studio. It is there 
that he still works occ-asionally on liis sc ulpt- 
ing and on his print business, largely mn now 
by his son. ('Fhe couple’s daughter, Minisii, is 
also an artist.) 

I lis works are ow'ned by museums from 
New York to San Francisco and by the 
Queen of England. I'he (iilcrease in 7'ulsii 
owns alx)ut 175 of his piuntings. 'Fhe only 
stained-glass w'indow' he ever attempted lights the chapel at Bac-one 
College in .Muskogee. Over the ye<irs, he’s given more than 1,200 
one-man shows. 

Still, he lcx)ks back on the New Deal programs w ith apprec iation, 
siiying he feels the New Deal programs were the first time, maybe the 
only time, Indian art has been recognized outside private collections. 

“It is really kind of interesting w'e were even included at all,” he 
s;iys. “Fortunately the Bureau of Indian Affairs forwarded the names 
to the government to be sure Indian artists received notice of the 
competitions.” 

:Vlso fortunate, according to Crumbo, was the interest in Indian 
art shared by some of the wives of the men in charge of the New Deal 
Programs, wdio he feels had a hand in making sure the Indian art was 
included. 

“I think the pn>grams helped immensely in getting recognition 
for Indian art and artists. 1 think I would have made it all right if it had 
never happened, but it sure didn’t hurt anything,” says C'rumbo, a 
grin lighting his face. 

By Burnis Argo 


Bumis and Jim Argo visited post offices and storerooms across 
Oklahoma to record the state !f heritage of Depression-era art. 



Today^ Woody Crumbo is one of the legendary 
figures of Native American art. In the SOs^ he 
was one of the talented young Oklahomans who 
created artwork for the states public huiltiings. 
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OKLAHOMA OMNIBUS 

The Mistletoe 

By Kate Jones 


If there's ever an Oklahoma Edition 
of Trivial Purstiit, one question will 
have to be: “What Oklahoma first 
occurred on Feb, 11, 1893?" 

Answer: On that date, territorial 
governor Abraham J* Seay signed into 
law House Bill 49, naming the misdetoe 
Oklahoma Territory's floral emblem. It 
was the first commonwealth to name an 
official flower. 

The law didn't pass without turmoil 
91 years ago, and it hasn't lived without 
challenge since. Reason? The misdetoe 
is undeniably an odd choice for a state 

flower. 

What has always bothered some 
Oklahon^ans is tliat misdetoe Is a 
parasite, (More precisely, it's a semi- 


parasite; it has its own chlorophyll but 
mkes water and minerals from its host.) 
Xo doubt alx)ut it, though, our state 
flower couldn't live without a tree — in 
Oklahoma, most often an elm. 

The American misdetoe 's scientific 
name is Phcradendmn fkvescms — and it's 
only when leaves drop in the fall that 
Oklahomans can look up and see their 
state flower high in the treetops. Its 
insignificant flowers show up in late 
summer, and the waxy berries it's 
known for come out soon after, hanging 
around till Christmas, (Tliougli catde 
can munch the leaves and some birds 
cnive tile berries, both are poisonous to 
humans,) 

What the misdetoe lacks in 


independence it makes up in folklore. 
It's been linked to the death of the 
Norse god Baidu r, and to the crucifixion 
of Jesus, Celtic Druids gathered it with 
golden sickles from their sacred oaks — 
and one source ties our custom of 
kissing under it to the Druidic liigh 
priests, who bussed one anodier during 
their rituals. A strange brew of pagan 
and Christian customs led to its 
identification witli the Winter Solstice— 
and Christmas. 

None of these tales fimdly had much 
to do with the territorial legislature s 
chorusing the misdetoe as our state 
flower. In fact, it all started when the 
Territor^^ liad to choose a flo^ver to 
represent it at Chicago's Columbian 
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Kxf.xJsitioii. As Dan VV. Peery, a 
tnetnher of that Ixjdy, recaHaf back in 
the kite '20s: 

This hill . . . was sponsored by a Mrs. 
Beason, who w-as an early settle r at old 
Reno City, and it was this lady who got 
John A. Wimberly of Kingfisher to 
intrcxiuce the bill. The biU had opposi^ 
tion in the House, as Hon, Harper 
Cunningham, speaking for the ladies 
of Guthrie, or nether for the blpisLopa- 
lian Guild, wante<l to substitute some 
other flower. * * , But the majority of the 
members linetl up wath Mrs* Reason, 
and H.B. No* 49 passed 16 to 8, 

Cunningham struggled mightily 
against the mistletoe, claimed it was “a 
parasite with the name and character of 
a tliief, and cliaracterized it as a 
woman's caprice* By the passage of tlie 
hill, the house would write itself down 
as an ass*" 

R* C* Brennan spoke for the plant, 
giving "an historic address": 

The first winter after the Opening, the 
woods along the creeks and in the river 
lK>ttoms were covered W'ith Misdetoe, 
and it was in full bloom at Christmas* 

It was a delightful vision to diose of us 
who had been reared in the North, and 
many of the early seftlers gathered 
whole clusters of this plant and sent it 
to friends in die North* 

A motion to reconsider H.B, 49 
failed, 1442* 

Historian Angie Debo has told another, 
sadder reason that the women of the 
Territory^ lobbied so hard for a small 
parasite: "The eighty-niners love<l this 
plant that grew in such profusion on the 
trees along the two Canadians. In the 
winter when otlier living plants were 
gone, they brought it in to decorate their 
rude dwellings. Most of all, they used it 
in funerals. A new grave set in the tall 
dead grass looked less lonely somehow 
when heaped witli its rich sprays.*' 

Once the battle was over, the 
misdetoe was invested with all the patri- 
otic affection the new land could muster* 
VV^hen the Oklahoma Historical Soc iety 
began its first publication in August 
1893, it was called “Misdetoe Leaves*** 
And in 1906 a pioneer Henryetta news- 
papier man, George Riley Hall, immor- 
talized the little plant in a poem. Here s 
the first stanza: 

of the mistletoe^ smiling in 
splendor^ 


OKLAHOMA OMNIBUS 

Out of the hnlerhmd mystie umi ohh 
are the memories^ predous and 

tmien 

Idnkcd n£>ith thy summers qJ azure ami 



In 1910, after another bout of 
controversy, the new state adopted the 
misdetoe as its ow^n. 

The tale doesn*t end happily there, 
however. Over the years, many have 
tried to oust the tenacious litde plant 
from its grip on the tide “State Floral 
Emblem.** It has withstocxl legislative 
onslaughts from lovers of tlie passion 
flower, the carnation, the cowboy rose, 
the gaillardia and the chiy^san them urn. 

One of the most famous liouts 
occurred in 1967, w^hen Rep* L* II. 
Bengtson Jr* fougiit to have the 
misdetoe loppied off in favor of the rose 
Oklahoma, a black- red beauty developed 
in California by a transplanted Sooner, 
Herbert Swim. Gov* Dewey Bardett 
indicated that he was “interestar' in the 
prospject; the “Sweetheart Party** of the 
Rose of Sharon Garden Club got firmly 
liehind Rep* Bengt*son's effort: 
Oklahomans from all over wrote in to 
say how tired they were of that 
p>estilential misdetoe. 

The Oklahoma Journal even ran a 
e'en test asking whether the state should 
keep (or toss) the misdetoe. The winner 
got ?S ; the final tally was f>43 for the 
misdetoe, 563 for the rose. Someone 
favored the misdetoe “because our men 
and gals like our kissin* around 


Christmas*'; someone dse because “we 
don*t need a Republican governor to tell 
us what to have as our state flower.'* 

One rose-lover cried, “Oklahoma is not 
a parasite and sliould not be represented 
by one." Another !)urst into verse: “I 
want to change to the red rtise,/ It*s 
beautiful and fragrant a*s well/ Fd rather 
have it than a parasite/ Projeaing from 
my lapel.** 

Oklahoma City^ newspiaperman 
Leland Gourley rose to defend the 
besieged state emblem: “It took 
imagination to make a state flower out 
of a parasite. * . . Sliould we put a dome 
on our capitol Ixicause every’body else 
has one? Should we move the oil wells 
from the capitol because nobody else lias 
oil wells on their capitol lawn? Should 
we change our state flow^er because 
nobody else has a state flower that*s not 
a flower? A loud and resounding and 
fighting ndf 

This year, at least one Oklahoman 
w'il] answer Gourley witli a loud and 
resounding and fighting Dr. Doyle 
McCoy, an expxrrt on Oklahoma 
wiidflowers and author of books on the 
state *s roadside flowers, wild fruits, trees 
and shrubs, vows to convince the 
legislature to demote the mistletoe to 
something like “historical floral 
emblem *'^ — and put another in its place 
as state flower. “l*ve been saying 1 was 
going to do this ever since 1 retired tw’o 
years ago,** he says. “I kid off the 
legislature a litde kst year because I 
figured they had enough other 
problems. But I feel it*s past time Okla- 
homa had a respjectable state plant.** 

His nominee: *Td take just about any 
other at this point. But I do like the 
Indian blanket- With the Indian 
connotation, it seems that w^ouJd be just 
about perfect.** 

Dr. McCoy says that in his speaking 
tours across tlie state, lie*s met with 
many another Oklaltoman vvho*s tired 
of carrying the misdetoe as state flowen 
“Out of all the hundreds of flowering 
plants we have in Oklahoma, and some 
of them so widespread and so attractive 
even when they*re seen from a car 
traveling down the highway, it seems 
sad that we arc saddled with a semi- 
parasite with litde, insignificant flowers 
that can barely be seen at all.** 

It looks bke the War of the Misdetoe 
is entering its 92 nd year. W 
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OKLAHOMA PORTFOLIO 


DJMD HALPERN 

David Halpefii up in Nashville, and first picked up a camera ilure. For years, 
though^ his photography stayed an avocation, while he worked in advertising, marketing 

and public trlaliom. 

About 12 years ago, his career took an abrupt turn, '^When / started out working on my own, 
he says, **it was with the intent of being both a writer a?id a photographer, and I had a letterhead 
made that could go either way — it said ^writer*" on one side and photographer on the other. ** 
Gradually, the photography side won out, though he has kept writing on his own: magazine 
articles, columns for The Tulsa Tribune, a journal filled with essays and poetry 
Today he operates out of a Tulsa photography studio known for its commercial work. On his own time, 
however, he admits that his first love is envFonmental photography: “/W got a deep and abiding 
interest in the environment; / always have. / was an envifvnrnentalist when the word wasn 't popular 
1 was an ecologist before that word was invented, / think, ” 

77//J love has taken him to wild lands across the and last summer he wm artist in residence at 

Rocky Mountain National Park. One of his fiivon'te haunts, though, is Uk/ahomas Wichita A/ounta iris. 
All three loves — writing, photography and the environment — fused in an exhibit of his Wichita photos at 
the Phil brook a few years ago, hr the exhibits brochure was a poem of Dazdd's, An excerpt: 
'"Remember, too,/That the land is not yours,/ R belonged not to your fathers;/ 

Nor can it ever belong/ To your sons and daughters, / Neither does it belong simply/ 

To mankind,/ It belongs to life,/ All life,/ It belongs to eternity." 


RIGHT 
Antelcpe Hilla 
Roger Mills County 
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Fall inHdlisCorvon, 
Wichito Mountains 
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DAYBRE/^, 
Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge 
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Balonced Roclo, 
Wichita Mountains 
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SUNRISE. 

Lake Qtionah Parker, 
Wichita Mountains 
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with the 1984 Oklahoma TODAY scenic calendar — 13 beautiful, full-color photographs of the great 
Oklahoma outdoors: the Wichitas, the Gloss Mountains, dogwoods and azaleas in bloom, 
morning mist on Lake Tenkiller and autumn colors along the Skyline Drive... 


All this plus: 

Q VESJ 1 warn iny relatives and friend*, lo enjoy 
Okkhftma TODAY'S 1985 scenic cilcndar Cosi is 
only f5.9.L phis each, pmlage/hnndling. 

mail gi/l cukftdafis} as listed: 

Name 

• Slices of 
Oklahoma 

AddrpflK 

CItyi, State, Zip 



Sign gift card; 


history 

• State and 
national holidays 

• Spiral binding 

• Expensive paper 

• Size: 81^ X 1 114" 

A beautiful way to 
keep track of all 

Name 




Namp 


Address 

A. n fl r iP- E Q. 


City, State, Zip 

City, 


OKLVIKJMV 

TODAT 

P.O. Box 53384 

Sign gift card: 

Name 

Address 

City, 

Statp 

Zip 

your days in 1985! 

Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

Sign gift card: 



Crcdit-cjird orders can be rnade H a.m. — 

5 phtTi- weekdays by calling tuli-free, l-S(K)- 
652-6552, in Oklahoma and surrounding 
states- 

Payment amount: $ . 

□ Check payable to Okiahoma TODAYt 
enclosed 

□ VISA 

□ MasterCard, Interbank # 

Card # 

Ejtp* date 

AuthoH/ed card signature: 


Donor address: 


Mat! to Oklahoma TODA V, P.O. Box 
53m, Oklahoma City, OK 73152, 
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T here was trouble with the cannon on the 
**Nutcracker” tour last year, and it may have 
been just as well. When the cannon boomed in 
one small town, two mice wet their costumes* 
This is not acceptable backstage behavior in professional 
ballet, but w hen Tulsa Ballet Theatre tours across the state, 
local children appear in the ballet as mice, rabbits, angels 
and toy soldiers. As those two mice can testify, the per- 
forming arts can be a strange and scary business, but tl'ie 
cliild Ten's panidpation enriches the performances for 
audiences. 

Making performances as succ^sful, as enjoyable and as 
easy as possible for loc'al sponsors is one of the goals of 
Tulsa Ballet Theatre and other artists who perform on tour 
throughout Oklahoma under the auspices of the State Arts 
Council* 


TUIsa Ballet's 
“Nutcracker” 
soldiers 

When 1 was a girl growing up in Nowata (population: 
approximately 3,000)^ the only entertainment that came to 
town was a carnival with beautiful ladies wearing fancy 
costumes — with sweaters over them. I'hat took the edge off 
their glamour. 

One brave music teacher took a class of us to T ulsa to see 
Tulsa Opera's production of "Carmen'' for an unforgetta- 
ble taste of culture. 

Now, art and artists go to the people of Oklahoma. This 
year, Oklahoma ans organizations have been approved to 
tour in the State Arts Councils program* These include 
actors (Street Players Theatre), singers (Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company), musicians (from single performers such 
as flamenco guitarist Ronald Radford to the 12-member 
New Americim Ragtime Ensemble and the 80-musidan 
Tulsa Philharmonic) and dancers {from classical ballet of 
Bdlet Oklahoma to modern dance with Prairie Dance 
Theatre) and visual-arts exhibits* 

They will perform on college campuses, in school audit- 
oriums and gymnasiums, civic theaters, outdoor stages and 
almost anywhere people can gather* They will appear in 
Oklahoma communities of all sizes from the Panhandle to 
the Red River border; many tour to states beyond. In 
Oklahoma, performances are brought to communities by a 
local sponsor, which may be an arts council, service league, 
school, museum, chamber of commerce or other non- 
profit organization. The sponsor shares the performer s fee 
with the State Arts Council. Ab much as 50 percent of the 
fee is match^ by the council; #110,000 has been approp- 
riated by the Oklahoma legislature to the council for that 
purpose this year. 



Faridttms on the iheme of frave/mg artists. Dancer 
Mona aceompamed by viidisi Nancy Nekrtng and 

trombonist Allan Kaplan ( both members of the Oklahoma Symphony 
Orchestra^ in imiting at Oklahoma City Vnion Depot. 
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h*s a img fide on a crowded bus from Okiahoma V bigcities to her small tmms. But the artists seen} to 
fee! if j worth the trip to perform for new audkncts — 4hJ74 people at last count, . Iboix^ Dwight 
Hutton of Tulsa Ealkt bids nmfe Melinda good-bye. Below. Classrooms, school bathrooms, g^ms (and 
odder places) double as dressing rooms on the road^a nd there are no red caps. 


It is this funding assistance that makes 
art affordable for smaller communities. 
As one state legislator said in defense of 
the appropriation, ‘^Without this fund- 
ing, the only an some Oklahoma com- 
munities would have is a collection of 
magazines in a Carnegie Library/' 
According to the State Arts Council, 
46,174 Oklahomans attended perform- 
ances by artists in the touring program. 
The sponsors reported that 87 people 


were employed full time and 16 were 
employed part time because of the tour- 
ing; 1,127 volunteers donated their time 
to the performances. 

Opera and symphonic performances 
were the most frequently scheduled events. 
The smallest community to book a tour- 
ing arts group was Copan (population 
675), which booked a performance by 
the Cimarron Circuit Opera Company. 

*‘With our matching financial assist- 


ance,” says the council's executive direc- 
tor, Betty Price, “Oklahomans are able 
to enjoy high-quality dance, music, the- 
ater, opera and visual-arts exhibits that 
otherwise would be out of reach of many 
presen tors' budgets.” 

The local sponsors work with the coun- 
cil and the artists, but it is the sponsor 
who reserves the theater, sells the tickets, 
publicizes the event, prints the program 
and counts the money. Tins makes tlie 
performance a truly local event. 



The Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra 
of Oklahoma City is one of the most 
active touring organizations in the state, 
Tlie 60-piece orchestra, one of the busiest 
for its size in the nation, performs in 
about 15 Oklahoma communities every 
year; counting Oklahoma City perform- 
ances, it gives about 140 concerts a year. 
Last year, the Oklahoma Symphony 
gave a cabaret concert in an airport han- 
gar in Dunc'an. At a Dallas wedding, the 
orchestra provided a string quartet for the 
reception, the full orchestra and a 10- 
piece dance band. They played every- 
thing from the w'edding march to the 
tlieme from “Rocky III,” 

The orchestra prides itself on its range 
of services: “No fuss, no muss, you can 
get everything from us,” as director of 
operations Scott Myers puts it. 

Usually, the orchestra's concerts are 
more traditional and include the “war- 
horses” or great classics of Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven or Liszt. Young People's Con- 
certs, usually held in g>^ms, feature theme 
programs like “Percussion Power” or 
“Meet the Orchestra” (string family, 
woodwdnd family etc,). Printed guides 
tell students about theater etiquette and 
the orchestra's history, 

Myers' work with the sponsor begins 
long l;*efore the curtain rises. He works to 
establish a helpful relationship with the 
sponsor, provides a detailed publicity kit, 
consults with them about ticket prices, 
visits the community to help find a suita- 
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ble performance site and helps with the 
contract and paperwork if necessary. 

Tulsa Ballet's tour often includes ad- 
vance visits from the technical director or 
a guest speaker to address civic groups or 
schools about the upcx>ming performance. 
I'hey set up newspaper and radio or tele- 
vision interviews with dancers and work 
with the sponsors ladies' group, who 
often sell souvenirs in the lobby. 

When the curtain goes up, xVIyers 
says, want the sponsor to be able to sit 
hack, relax and enjoy the performance.” 


A ‘^Nutcracker'* 
soldier 

Touring is one of the most rigorous 
aspects of performing. Transporting the 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra requires 
a 47-passenger bus and a 24-foot bobtail 
truck filled to the brim with chairs, 
music stands, instruments, sound equip- 
ment and — for the 'T812 Overture” — 
shotguns and cannons. 

Transporting a ballet company requires 
all of that, plus scenery, costumes, lights, 
a special dance floor and warm-up bar res, 
a stage crew and wardrobe personnel. 
Sometimes there is dry ice to create the 
magical effects of snow and fog. 

Still, things go wrong along the road — 
part of the excitement of touring and of 
live performances. Myers remembers a 
'V^omedy of disasters” when the orclies- 
cra arrived to perform at a school, only to 
discover that the school was closed for a 
winter break, the building was locked, 
and even after a custodian was found to 
open the hall, the stage was too small to 
accommodate the orchestra and few peo- 
ple showed up for the concert. 

Tulsa Ballet Theatre has weathered 
similar misadventures of man and god. 
In Texas, a sleet storm almost drowned 
out the music; in New Mexico the alti- 
tude gave dancers nosebleeds— on stage; 
in ^\rkansas the sponsor oversold the 
auditorium and had to hold the curtain 
30 minutes while extra chairs were set 
up; in Oklahoma, drying rooms flooded 
backstage during rehearsal. 



None of these minor difficulties matches 
the rigors encountered by the legendary 
Ballet Russc, which toured the world 
under legendary hardships. T ulsa Ballet 
Theatre’s artistic directors, Roman Jasin- 
ski and Moscelyne Larkin, Ballet Russe 
veterans, remember performing in Mex- 
ico City in a bullring still wet uith blood 
and in Ecuador in an orchestra pit that 
flooded during performance. The Ballet 
Russe rehearsed in the aisles of moving 



trains; they took company class on a 
ship’s deck while holding the railing for 
support. Traveling across the United States 
by bus, they took company class beside 
the road, holding a fence as a barre, to 
the astonishment of passing motorists 
and grazing catde. 

If touring is so hard, cynics might ask, 
why do arts organizations do it? Most 
artists would answer that they tour because 
it's good for business, for the artists, for 




Prartur ami tra^i time far outstrip time spent performing. The Oklahoma Symphorty: 

Dan Mf/rr, principal French horn; Nancy Kieiy^ French horn; Don Hood^ trumpet; James Pando/fi, 
principal trumpet. right On the road again: pjm Naranjo^ Tulsa Ballet. Behms. Luis Hererra 

de la Fumte conducts Mahkr — in mufti The cellists: Dan Watters (principal) and Mark Motycka. 
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The f^nchestret !r string action is heard from: bass player L/ds Wood. 


Maestro Herrera de ki Fuenie of the Oklahoma Symphony. 


the communities and for the art itself. 

Touring fees can be an important part 
of an organization's revenue, but most of 
that fee is plowed back into the economy 
with bus and truck rentals, gasoline costs, 
equipment rental, hotel accommodations 
and restaurant expenses. 

The performance itself is good for the 
artists. ^‘The more dancers dance,” says 
Moscelyne Larkin, *'the better they 
dance.” 

Most of all, touring is valuable for 
developing audiences for the art. Capac- 
ity crowds, sell-out houses and happy 
sponsors are the badges of a successful 
tour. One of Tulsa Ballet Theatre ^s most 
rewarding performances was in a small 
Nebraska town where the population 
was only 1 ,020, but the audience for the 
ballet was 1 ,200. The group^s total tour- 
ing audience last year was 30,823. 

Tours are important for developing 


future audiences; that is why educational 
programs are often integral parts of tour- 
ing, Tulsa Ballet Theatre's “Sports and 
Ballet” school assemblies, for example, 
show students how ballet techniques can 
improve athletic ability and reduce sports 
injuries. I'he assembly concludes witli a 
mini-performance. 

After one of those assemblies, sixth- 
grade students from Bixby wrote the 
dancers fan letters praising their grace 
and beauty, hard work and patience. 
Th^ are excerpts from three of those 
letters: 

“1 noticed how strong their legs were. 
Now I use my toes a lot when I play 
basketball.” 

“I liked it when a guy picked up the 
main lady aJl the way over his head. That 
was amazing,” 

“At first I thought it was sissy and now 
see It isn t. 


But it is not only the athleticism of 
ballet that attracts young audiences. After 
one touring performance — in Nowata, 
incidentally— a mother confided to co- 
artistic director Roman Jasinski that she 
was surprised that her high-school-aged 
son and his friends, all wearing their 
football letter jackets, liad decided on 
their own to attend the ballet company s 
performance, 

“I asked them why,” she said, "and 
they told me they had seen the baUei s 
school assembly and that the girls were 
pretty.” 

Mr. Jasinski thought a moment. “Is a 
good reason,” he said in his Polish accent, 
“Is why I first went to the ballet.” S3 


Connie Croni^ is general manager of Tulsa 
Ballet Theatre and chairman of the 
professional wing of the National 
Association for Regional Balkt. 


Getting There 

Here are the State Arts CounciPs road 
sktrms m N<A)ember and Tkeember: 

November 1 

Hughes-Strong Aud . , Panhastdle State 
XJnraerstty^ Coodwelk Oklahonui Symphony 
Orrhestm. Tickets:(405)Sd9-26lly ext 260 

November 10 

Southwest Playhouse, Cimton: Ctmamm 
Circuit Opera, "^^Opera Gaia. 

November 30 

Scottish Rite Temple, Guthrie: Ballet 
Oklahoma, "Nutcracker. " Tickets: (405) 
282d947. 


Dtx ember 2 

United Methotlist Church, Elk City: Ronahl 
Radford, fiamemy> ^itarist Tickets: Jerry 
Tucker, (405) 225-0262, or Ruth Hoard, 
(405)225-1135. 

Decern tier 3 

St. Gregory !r College, Shawnee: Oklahoma 
Brass Ensemble. Free of charge. 

Decemlier 8 

East Central Uni^rsity, Ada: Tulsa Badet 
Theatre, "Nutcracker ” 

December 9 

Guymon High School Auditorium, Guymon: 
Ballet Oklahoma, "Nutcracker. Tickets: 
(405)338-7630 


December 9 

McAiesier. Oklahoma Sinfoma and Chorale, 
with Tulsa Baikt Theatre, "Nutcracker. ” 
Tickets: (918) 4272272. 

December 13 

Hutchins Memorial Theater, Ponca City; 
Tulsa Balkt Theatre, "Nutcracker ” 

Groups interested in sponsoring a visit by 
one of the tourmg companies can write the 
State Arts Council of Oklahoma, Rm. 640, 
Jim Thorpe Bldg., Oklahoma City, OK 
73105, for a free brochure mtlinmg the 
program — arul prvjihng the artists. (To be 
dibble as a sponsor, a group must be non- 
profit, non-rehgious and tax exempt. ) 
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Square Dance Festival • OKC 

Grab your partner, swing her 'round, the 
Oklahoma Squaire Dance Festival is coming 
CO town! Thousands of dancers from all over 
the state will meet at Oklahoma City's 
Myriad Convention Center November 3 to 
dance the night (and day) away. 

7'he fancy footw'ork Ix-gins at 9 a.m, and 
continues until 2 a.m. the next morning. In 
addition to square dancing, tliere will Ih' 
clogging, round dancing (patterns of 
movements d<;ne by couples in a circle 
f(irmation), a style show, workshops and 
clinitrs on new^ movements, smoothness anti 
styling and an educational panel tliat will 
discuss organizing and running a square- 
dgnee club. 

The Grand March, the highlight of the 
festiv^aJ, will kick erff the evening dance. 
Dancers from each of Oklahoma's nine 
districts parade arourtd the Myriad floor, 
wiiere they "square off” to begin tlie evening 
dance» 

Jack C'ulbertson, past president of the 
Oklahoma Square Dan«.ing Federation, says 
that squiire dancing is a great w'ay to "meet a 
lot of people, have a lot of fun — and it s 
healthy!” If you are interested in joining in 
(or just watching), the admission charge is^l 
in advance or 3? L50 at the door. For more 
information, contact Mr. Culbertson, (405) 
354^1 TO. 


Will Rogers Days * Claremore 

Clare more w'ill l>e Siiying " 1 lappy 
Birthday” UJ Oklalioma's all-time favtiriie 
son. Will Rogers, when die tow'n celebrates 
tlic I05tli anniversary' of Rogers' birth with a 
weekend full of festivities, November 2, .1 
and 4. 

Tlie birthday party itself, complete w'ith 
birthday cake and entertainment, will be 
Saturday, Noveml^r .3, at Rogers’ hirthpWe 
on Like Oologah. liatcrthat day, 
Oklahoma's ga*^it chili makers will battle it 
out at a ciiili cxxikoff in the parking lot of 
Oareniore's Flks Ixxlge. I'aster cups wall l>e 
provided for visitoos to sample tfie entries, 
and a country^ & Western band will dish out 
the entertainment, The "cliili heads” w'ill 
Ix'gin judging at 4 p,m.; prizes will he 
awarded kn showitiiinship as well as for the 
chili itself. 

Trips, dinners, lxK>ks and caller items 
donated from around the state will l>e 
auctioned Saturday evening, 6:30 pan., at the 


Will Rogers Memorial on West Will 
Rogers Boulevard* "Hie prrxeeds go to the 
memorial and lielp fund programs like the 
birthday celebration. Admission to tlie 
auction is 115, which includes liot hors 
d 'oeuvres and other refreshments. 

All weekend long, more than 100 top- 
notch aTtists w'ill display paintings, 
sculptures, crafts and folk art at the arts and 
crafts Country' "Fare” in the Old Armory 
Budding, in downtown C'larenmre, Times 
for the show are 10 a. m, to H p,m. Friday 
and Saturday, and noon to 8 p.m. on 
Sunday. 

Other aaivities chat w'cekend w'ill include 
children's games all day Saturday at the 
me mori al , costu me a nd w' i nd ow^kI eco rati on 
contests and a film festival. Celebrity guests 
will Ix" Will Rogers jr. and Dr. LawTcnce 
Peter, author of I'Af Feler Pnna/f/i’. 

All activities, except the auction, are free 
and open to the public* hor more 
information, contact the Will Rogers 
Memorial, (918) 341-0719* 
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Bicycle Grand Nationals « Tulsa 

Motocross is coming to 'Pulsj! — minus the 
roar of dirthikes and the omnipresent dust 
(or bottomless mud) of an outdtwr track. 
Tulsa's Expo Building is being tniisfornied 
into a bicycle motocross tnivk complete vvitli 
jumps, turns, obstades and trips for tlie 
American Bicycle Grand Nationals, 

N ove mbe r 2 3 -2 5 . 

rile excitement begins Friday, November 
23, w'itli the Super Bowl final, and escalates 


Saturday with the start of tile Main Fwent, 
the last and biggest race of the year. 

I lighhghf of the three^lay Grand Nationals 
is the finals of the Main Event, Sunday at 
3 p.m. 

In the Main Event, ritlers in age groups 
ranging under five to over 35 will race 
across the most difficult track of the year — 
some 700-1 ,500 feet long — for the honor of 
tiiking home one of the 7dfxjf-tall first-plat e 
trophies. 

Admission is free all three <lays* For more 
information, contact the American Bicycle 
Association, (602) 961-1903, or the Expo 
Center, (918) 744-11 13. 


Bison Exhibit • Woodward 

Woodw'ard is getting a history' lesson — in 
bison. The Pioneer Museum and Art Center 
is bfjisting an exhibit entitled "Bison: From 
the Pre-fiistoric Past to the American 
Frontier " from (October 11 through 
Noveml>er 22. 

T he exhibit tells the Storys of the bison 
through historic ami contemp<jrary 
photographs, art pnnts, artifact reprfxluttions 
and graphics. Fifteen free-standing panels 
discuss the bison's liistory froni pre^hisroric 
species to present-day efforts at conseA'alioii. 
Also emphasized are pre-historic man's 
buffalo-hunting techniques, the bison’s effect 
on the development of Plains Indian culture 
and the relationship between die w'hite 
man s westward expansion and tlie near- 
extinction of the buffalo, 

Woodw'ard 's Pioneer Museum and Art 
C ‘enter is Ux:ated at 2009 Williams Avenue, 
beside U.S* 270 ScHith* The exhibit is free 
and is open to the public Tuesday through 
Saturday 10 a. m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday 
I p.m* to 4 p.m. F'or more information on 
this exhibit, contact the museum at (405) 
256-6136. 

By Kim Edwards 


N6Xt Issue' Join Oklahoma Today as W'e 
salute one of the state’s proudest traditions — 
the fighting Thunderhirds of the 45th 
Division. Visit Baklo Hill, the thinl 
generation of his family to take up a 
quintessential Western craft — the making of 
fine saddles. Relax in Oklalioma s last 
mineral -water spa and discover the brilliant 
works of ilie state's leading stained -glass 
artists. All in die January-F’ehruary' issue of 
Oklahoma TODAY. 
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ART EXHIBITS 


\0\T1MBER 1-22 “Bison: Fmni the Pre-historit Past to the American 
Frontier," Pioneer Museum ami An C enter, WcxxIwaRi 

1-26 “Making Metlicine: ledger Art from Fort Marion," 
Center of the American Indian, Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC 

1- 31 Jewel by Carolyn Bcjbelu, Zuni Pottery by Stella 

Shutira, Acoma Puel>k), Soiitliem Plains Indian Museum. 
Anadarko 

I'Dtrc. 2 "The Phon>griap}iy of Imogen C'unningham: A Cen- 
tennial Selection," Oklahoma Museum of Art, OKC 
1-Dec. 2 The Prints of Mary Nimmo Moran, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa 

1- Jan. 18 “Tilings of the Spirit: Art by the Kiowa Five," Okla, 

HisioritTil Society, OKC' 

2 - Dec. 7 Paintings by Ming Fai-Yu, Governor’s Gallery', State 

Capitol, OKC 

3-25 Santa Clara Pottery by the Youngblood Family, Gil- 
crease Museum, Tulsa 

11-30 “Bert Seaboum: Paintings and Drawings," Mabee- 
Cerrer Museum of An, Shawnee 

16-18 N'avajo Rug and Indian Jewelry Sbow% Gilcrease 
Museum Shop, I'ulsa 

18-Dec. 30 Currier and Ives exhibition, Philbnx>k An Center, 
Tulsa 

20-Dec, 2 '‘Holidays at PKilbrook,*' Philbrook An Center, Tuliia 
30-Jan. 20 “Jamie Wyeth: An American V^iew" and "American 
Abstract Expressionist Paintings from the Blaffer Col- 
lection," Oklahoma /\rt Center, OKC' 

DE( 'MEMBER 1-16 " American .Art in M i niature: 1 98+, " Gilcrease * Tul sa 
1 -3 1 Steve J ones, bron zes: BiOy Da Vee . 1 1 id ia nan: M a rily n 
Hallien, w'atercolors. Pioneer Museum and Art C'en- 
ter, Woodw'ard 

2- 31 Chrislfnas Sales Exhibition, Southern Plains Indian 

Museum, Anadarko 

2 -Jan. 27 “Spiro xMounds," Buckley Public iiibrary, Poteau 
20-Jan, 6 “Holidays at Gilcrease," Gilcrease Museum, I'ulsa 

DRAMA 




8- 1 1 & 15-17 “Marne," Little Theatre, Muskogee 

1L13 & 17-19 “Royal Hunt of the Sun," American Indian Thratre 
Co., Tuls;i 

12-15 “ The Glass Me na ge rie . " Sou thw'est Playhouse, C‘li nton 

15- 18 “The Lion, tlie Witch and the Wardrobe," Little 

‘Fheatre, C'ameron Univerxit>\ I^avnon 

16- 17 ‘‘Oldest Liring Graduate," Theatre Guild, Commun- 

in' Center, Bardesv'Llle 

17- 19 “xAbsurd Person Singular," Community Theatre, 

Woodward 

18-20 & 24-26 “Come Blow Your Horn," Ponca Playhouse, Pont.^ 
City 

18-20 & 25-27 “For Colored Girls Who Have Considenetl Suicide/ 
\%'ben the Rainlwm' is Enuf," Classen Theatre, OKC 

24-26 ”M*.A*,S'^H*," Ardmore Little 'J'heatre, Goddard 
Center, Ardmore 

30-Dec. 4, 

7-1 1 & 14-17 "Stingiest Man in Town," Cabaret Supper Theatre, 
Ft. SiU 

28-Jan, 13 "They're Playing Our Song," Craslight Dinner The- 
atre, T ulsa 

30- Dec, 2 "xAnnie," Theatre Guild, Community Center, Bartles- 
ville 

30- Dec. 23 "A C'hristmas C'arol," ,\merii^n Theatre Co„ Per- 
forming Arts C'enter, Tulsa 

DE(^EMHEH 1-lS “Heav^en Can Wait," Jewel Box Theatre, OKC' 

3^4 "I Do! 1 Do!" Theatre Guild, Community Center, 
Elanies%il]e 

3, 5 & 6 “Har^'ey," C'ommunit}' Theatre, C'lev^land 

7- 16 “The Best Christmas Pageant PAer." Theatre Tulsa, 

Tulsa 

8 & 10 "See How They Run." Shortgmss Playhouse, Hobart 
B-17 "A Dickens of a C'liristmas,” Tulsa xAlHance for Classi- 
cal T'heatre, Performing Arts Center, I'ulsa 

8- 21 “C'inderella," Oklahoma Theatre Center, OKC 

9- 12 15-17 “Chapter 2," Port. C'ounty Production Co„Tecumseh 

9- |7 “To Grandmother's House V\‘e Go," Community 

Theatre, Ijawton 

10-13 “A C'h list mas C'arol," Southw^cst Playhouse, C'linton 
12-16 "Love on the Rack," Tulsa x:Alliance for Classical 
Theatre, Performing Arts C'enter, Tulsa 
L5-1 7 "W izard of Oz," Theatre Guild, C'omm unity* Onter, 
Bartlesville 

15-20 ".A C'hristmas Carol," Little YTeatre, Shawmee 


SO\EMBER 1-3 An Evening of One-Ac’ts, xArts Theatre, Woodw^ml 
2-4 6c 7-H) "Home," Rupel Jones Theatre, OL, Xorman 

2-11 "The Man Who Came to Dinner," Tlieatre Tulsa 
5 “Mark Tw'ain," Tulsa Alliance for Classical Theatre, 
Performing .Arts Center, Tulsa 
7 "Poetry' in Bricktown," Indhidual Artists of Ok la., 
OKC ^ 


/|| MUSIC/DANCE 

.VO^ 1 Jazz Band Concert, Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OCU, 

OKC 

1 OSU Symphony, C'ommunity Center, Bartlesville 
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Ikrbiini MaiKlrdl & Mt^rk^ llagganl, Myriad, ORC 
"On the iio lake the USO/* Silver l^ke Chapter of 
Sweet Adelines^ Bartlesville 

"Carmen/' Tulsa Opera, Chapman Music HulhTul&i 
Greater OklalK>ma Hluegniss Music Concert, Com- 
munity Centert Midwest Cit>' 

Family Portraits, Prairie Dance I'fieatre, Okklxoma 
Theatre Center, ORC 

Oklahoma Symphony, featuring pianist Bella Davido- 
vich, Civic Center, (>KC 

'rhanksgidng Choral Festival, Seretean Center, OSU, 
Stillwater 

"An Flvening with Ckrmen McRae and laxuifi Bell- 
son,” Okkhoma Symphony, Civic Center, ORC^ 
"Opera Gak/' Cimarron Circuit Opera, Sooner The- 
atre, Norman 

Sylphkies," Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsi 

Ixw Angeles Piano Quamn, Performing Ans Center, 
Tulsa 

OSL' Men s Glee Club-Women's Choral Club Con- 
cert, Seretean C'entcr, OSU, Stillwater 
Oklahoma Symphony, Tinker Air Forx^ Base, ORC 
"Cosi Fan Tutte,” Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OCC, 
ORC 

Beet h oven's "Triple” Concerto, Oklahoma Sympliony, 
Civic C'enter, OKC 

Conceit on Ice, 'rulsa Philharmonic, Williams Center 
Forum, Tulsa 

"The Nutcracker," Rupel Jones Theater, OU, Norman 


!}E(*EMnER 4 Country Musit' Show fn>m Nashville, Civic Center, 

Muskogee 

7 Christmas Choral Concert, C'liapel. OCH, ORC 

8 "Hansel & Gretel," Cimarron C’iauit Opera C'o,, 
S<xmer Theatre, Norman 

8 Cjreater Oklahoma Bluegrass Music C'oncert, Com- 
munity- Center, Midwest City* 

9 Clioral Sot'iety^ Christmas Concert, Communin' Center, 
Bartlesville 

9 "Messiah Sing-Along," Oklahoma Symphony, Civic 
Center, OKC 

9 George Stmit. State Fairgrounds, OKC' 

lU Cm CM and Carols: "Messe di Gloria," Oklahoma 
C^hristian C'ollcge, OKC^ 

13-Ih "1‘he Nutcracker," Ballet Oklahoma. Qvic Center, 
OKC 

1 5-16 '"rhe Nutcracker,” Bartlesville Civic Ballet, C^ommun- 
ity Center, Bartlesville 

17-31) "The Nutcracker/' Tuki B^tllei Theatre, Perfonning 
Arts Center, 'Pulsa 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

SO\KMBEH 2-3 Cheese-Sausage F'estival & Food Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Stillwater 

2-3 Cheese Festival, Watonga 

24 Ans & C'rafts Fall Festival, Expo Square, Tulsa 

8- 10 Tire Nutcracker Christmas Shop, Harwelden, Tulsa 

9- 10 8th Annual Fall Arts and Crafts Festival, Fairgrounds, 

Duman 

9-1 1 Illinois River Arts & C rafts Festival, NSU , Tahlequah 
1 0 C'hTisinrias Aits anti Crafts Sale, NationaJ C^uard Armory, 
Weatherford 



16-18 Arts and C'ralts Festival. Civic Center, Miami 

16- 18 llth Annual Craft Harvest, Great Plains Coliseum, 

I ^vvton 

17- 18 Osage Hills Arts and Crafts Show, Avrtivity ('enter. 

Sand Springs 

23-24 American Business M 'time ns Arts and Crafts Show^ 
and Sale, Civic jrXssembiy Cetitef, Musktjgce 
3fl-December 2 Arts and C’ rafts Show and Sale, Community C'anter, 
M id west City 



SO\EMHEH 3 National Appalixjsi 1 lorae Sale, I leritage Place, OKC 

9- 19 Okie 109 Bull Buckout, Fairgrounds, Muskc^cc 

10- 17 World Championship Quarter Horse Show, State 

Fairgrounds, OKC 

27-Dei'. 2 Miss Rodeo America Pageant and Bt^uty and the 
Beast Competition, Myriad, OKC 

f^EflEMHER 1-2 Stallion Spetiacukr and Horse Sale, Heritage Place, 
OKC 

i-9 National Finals Rtxleo, Myriad, OKC 
12-15 Sunbelt Cutting Horse Futurity and Sale, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC 

26-Jan, 1 Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show, Expo Squiire, 
Tulsii 

SPECIAL EVENTS 


24 Will Rogers Days Festival, VV'iJl Rogera Memiirial, 
Claremore 

3 Oklahoma Stale Square Dance Festival, Myriad, OKC 
3 "Oklahomii Statehofxl Ikll," Skirvin Plaza, ORC 
34 Fall Flower Show, Tulsa Cfarden Center, Tulsa 
3-6 Tulsa Area Cluster Dog Show, Expo Square, 'l ulsa 
8-12 Okkhoma Sooner Circuit Dog Show and Obedience 
Trial, State Fairgrounds, OKC 
19 Half Marathon, jenks 
19 Chcx'olate IxjveRi. Omniplex, OKC 
10-1 1 Oklahoma Grand Prix, State Capitol Park, OKC 

16- 18 Texhoma Rixl and Custom Car Show , Myriad, OKC 

17- 18 Gragg Toy and DoU Show, Expo Sqiuire, Tulsa 
22 Von Franken Charity Food Run, Zink Lake. Tulsa 
22 Thanksgiving Feast, t^ke Murray Rcsijrt, Ardmore 

23-24 Sooner Gun Show. Fairgrounds, Muskogee 

23- 25 American Bicycle Association. BMX Grand Nationals, 
Expo Squ re, Tulsa 

24- 25 OKC Cat Club Show, State Fairgrovinds, OKC 

DEI jEMBER 1 C h risftmas Pa rades Ard more, C'hetxrta h , Euf aula . Stigler 

I Rtffid Race, Mohawk Park, I’ulssi 
1 -1 5 L' Idmate Christmas Gala 1 II. Mabee-Ckrrer M useum, 
Shawnee 

1-31 "Star of Wonder,” Planetiirium. Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC 

7 Tree Lighting Ceremony, Main Mall, Tulsjj 

8 Christmas Gak, Marland Mansion, Ponca City 
8 Christmas Parades: Heavener, Tulat 

15-16 Okkoma National Gun Show, State Fairgnmnds, 
OKC 

16 Christmas Tree Lighting, Model Park. 'I'ulsa 
31 Tulsa Times Square, Bartlett Square, Tulsa 


.1 
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